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FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


New y ork. 





Mr. 


“Being in full possession of + 
he has the 
Francesco Lamperti 


Studios: 


ing, 





INTE RNATIONAL 
EDUC ATIONAL . 
RS. 


Caanecie Hatt, New York 
Telephone: 


MAX KNI TEL- 


Mail address 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
286 West Seventieth 
nee 


C. “WHITNE Y COOMBS, 
COMP')SER-ORGANIST 
Address: 


PAUL SAV AGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
8o3 Carnegie Hall, 


Miss MARY FID:i:LIA BURT, 


Author of Original 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography 
copyrighted 
New York 
New York School, 
545 Carne gie Hall. 


LEC JPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studios 
York 


EDWIN H. 


Studio, 
Send 2 
“In ‘Singing What 


DU DLEY 


WILLIAM A. WEGENER, 


Concert and Oratorio 
Permanent address: 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Organist and Choirmaster of St. 

; Brooklyn Oratorio 
Society and the Musurgia, New York, 


New 


DIC’ 


Carnegie Hall, § 


days 


Mrs. \\ 
DOUGLAS L 


PAUL 


Instruction 


MISS noone MILLER. 


Piano 
companying 
Sixty-seventh 
’Phone, 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Concertmaster Philharmonic 


ARTHUR VOORHIS 
CONCERT PIANIST 
fo Washington Square East, N 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL. 
. FOR SOLO PLAYING, 


Ensembt panying and Theory 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 





: THE FRANCIS WALKER STUDIOS, 
27 West 67th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Coveientad Teacher of the Lescuetizxy Metnop 





FRANCIS STUART, 


TEACHER 








Mas. ‘CARL. AL VI ES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
_ ue ‘Park Avenue, near gist pi. 


> STELLA BURR, 


Santee Director Grace M. 





MUSICAL AND 





A\rranged—Concert 


TRE U MANN, 


15 Washington Terrace, New 


HUGH WILLIAMS, 


Concert and Oratorio 


“Pitone: 3400 “Madison 


GUSTAV ic BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 

PIANO and COMPOSITION. 

1 West togth Street, 


MISS ALICE 


734 St and Broadway, New York City. 
pupils Fag Hl for vee 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VUICE CULTURE, SKILL UF SINGING 
“The Gosford,” 236 West Fifty-fifth Street. 
Near Kroadway, New York 


ARL M. RO DER 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
104 Carnegie Hall 
Residence: 697 East ta4ist Street, New York 
CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony 


Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School 


Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowsk: 


Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Trai ry | and Time 





Keeping. Studio 132- 133 Carnegie all, , City 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Tel.: 1351 Columbus Room 1201, 


Carnegie Hall 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY 
Wednesday and Saturday, jos Carnegie Hal! 
Address only 418 East isoth Street, New York 


GUSTAV HINRICHS., 


Conductor Metropolitan Opera and Columbia 


University. 
Studio for Voice Culture and Repertory, 
@ Fifth Avenue, New York 


POWERS—HOECK STUDIOS 
CO-OPERATIVE 


Francis Fischer Powers, Theodor A. Hoeck 


oice, Piano 


Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hal! 
New York Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper 
Building, May 30 to October 1; New York season 


October 1, 1903, to May 1, 1904 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 
Viotiw Sororst awp Teacuer 


CORDELIA FREEMAN, 








FILOTEO GRECO, 


LOCKHART 
816 Carnegie Halil 
AVE RIL I Baritone 
To Do and What Not To Do.” 


2aao Central Park South, New York. 


ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the 


‘“AMILLO ENGEL, 
TEACHER of SINGING and BREATHING 


Musicat Courter Sept 28), 


MR. SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE 
Voice Culture Style and Artistic sincing. Per 


TION FOR SINGERS 


Prone h and Italian 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 


FREDERICK E 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Seventy fourth Street and Central Park West, 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 


Good voices cultivated by « 
145 East Eighty third Street, 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 


Conductor German Liederkranz, New York 
Conductor Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn 


208 East Sixty-first Street, N 
Brooklya, New York. 


Mrs. LAURA E. 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 
22a _West asd Street, 3 New York 


HUGO STEINBRU CH, 


Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund 





Rrooklyn Studio and Residence: 


WESL EY WEYMAN, 
of Pianoforte Playing 
Orchestral Concerts, 


{ 


Pianist and Te acher 
“Avail able f iT Festiv 





Vortce CuLturse anp ConpuctTine 


Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York; Y.M.C.A 
Bidg., Scranton; Wilkesbarre and Carbondale, Pa 


Mme. NOEMI FORNIER, 
PIANIST. ACCOMPANIST 
Recitals, Piano Teaching Lessons at st 
residence 138 Fifth avenue, New York 


a 


FLORENCE MOSHER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


Certificated by Theodor Leschetizky in 1894 
The Mosher-Burbank Lecture Recitals 


Address: 100 East Seventy-third street, New York 


IENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 


Residence and Studio ee 
535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


D. FRANK ERVIN, 


VOICE CULTUR}I 


Based on Scientific Breath Control. S for 
Singers and Church Musicians Choir 
Singers a Spectaity 
i « re Studios 2 ast Sixty-first street 
Residence Studi 685 Lexington avenue 


Mr. EMILIO AGR AMON TE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
487 Filth Avenue, New York 
Fr. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HAR 
MONY ACCOM PANIST 


With Tae Musica Courter. Organist-Director 
| Clinton Avenue Congregational Church. Secretary 


Manuscript Society Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth 
ee 


Ave., corner 56th St., New Yor Phone: 452 
tx mbus 


C. BENNETT, 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists 
Studio: o2-3 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MME. A. HERZOG, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 1 to 4 p. m 
gog Carnegie Hall 
Residence: Hotel St. George, Brooklyn 


SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, 


323 East Fourteenth street, New York. Con 


ducted by Mr. and Mrs. Cargtos A. De Sesrano 
teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. CC. Mihbr 


Hardy, Leo Rovenger and Joseph Maerz 


EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio:  op-ro8 Carnegie Hall 


MAX RENDHEIM. Voues. Sassepenen 


Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian schoo! 





with the declamatory style of the modern German 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun 
ciation. Studio open all summer 


| Mure. MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS 


VOCAI AND “OPERATIC SCHOO! 
Voice Ruilding, Tradition t Dictior 


St. Mare Ruilding 434 Fifth avenue. New York 


“ARL C. MULLER 


Pian Harmony, Counter nt and Composition 








| ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE, 
172 West 79th St., New York. 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d Street, New York. 


Miss ADELE M. ARGULIES, 


PIAN‘t) INSTRUCTION 
Sherwood Studios, 
s8 West Fifty-seventh Street, , New York. 


HEINRICH MEYN,—~ 


TENOR 
Concerts, Oratorios and Recitals. 
Stud: 302 Carnegie Hall 


Residence: 167 West Sixty-fourth Street. 


CARL VENTH, 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 


sg Seventh Avenue 


Brooklyn, New York. 


| CHARLES HERBERT CLARKE, 


TENOR AND DIRECTOR 
of Music First Church of Christ, 
Scientist Vocal Instruction 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 
SOPRANO 
! 2 West 87th Street. 


Phone 379R Riverside 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
Von .— CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 
VOICE BUR DING STYLE, 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
128 East 64th St.. or address Musicat Covuaiss 


DR HENRY G. HANCHETT, 
PLANIST AND TEACHER 
40 West Eighty-fifth Street. 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, Pramisr 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Method 
Studios Cambridge Court, 142 West Forty-ninth 
Street, New York City 


DR. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 
TENOR 
Studi West 42d St., New York 


Residence (Gsreenwich, Conn 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
Getaldine Morgan, Director 
(irchestral and ‘Cello Department, Paul Morgas 

914 Carnegie Hall, New Yor 


LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York 


PLATON BROUNOFF, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Concert, Chur and Opera 
Mondays and Thursdays, to a 6 m.; other 


I 
lays, 1 i 


East Twenty-third street, New York 


MME. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Hotel Somerset, 150 West 47th St., New York. 
Teacher of Naomi Ledyard, Sabery D’Orsell, Olive 
Celeste Moore ) and George E Vail 


SAL TER SC Hi MOL OF MUSIC, 


VOICE, PIANO, ORGAN, THEORY 
ss4 West r4oth Street 
"Phone: 2054L Morningside 


Miss LAURA D. MOORE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studi so7 Madison Ave corner s3d St 


New York 


BENJAMIN LAMBORD, 


(Mosenth Fellow in Music, ¢ mbia University.) 
INSTRUCTION, PIANO AND COMPOSITION 
H 4 F neg HW W snd 


Mer. H. HOWARD BROWN, 
Mrs. DORA TOPPING BROWN, 
Vocat Iwstavuction 


Studio: sas Park Avenue, corner 6:st Street 
"Phone: 2762 Plaza 


Mr. ano Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO 


Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 


Voice Production and Répertoire 
Studio: zoo Carnegie Hall, New York 


Telephone: 1350 Columbus 


]. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION Van Dyck Studios, 
Eighth Ave. and Fifty-sixth Street, New York, 


Will resume teaching Wednesday, September 7. 


FREDERICK W. SCHALSCHA, 


VIOLIN SOLOIST 
InsTeUction 
ts¢ Madison Avenue, near Thirty-second Street 
New York 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Studio Residence 


60s Carnegie Hal! s4 Gramercy Park 


New York City 


BRUNO HUHN 


s8 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
Nias od =» © 


T V ocaliste—Stvle tien and Révertoire 
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NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING, EAR 





NEW YORK. 








»0l.—“* Oh, Lad- 
Sms “we. Sde.; 


NEW SONGS by PF. W. Vander 
die” (key of D minor, C minor and 


TRAINING, CHORAL AND PIANO MUSIC. “Love Time” (key of E flat and C), Sic.: “Good 
EVA B. DEMING, Director. Night’ (key of B flat and G), Sc.; A Fair Ex- 
Conmenes Haut, New Yorn, N. Y. change" E flat (one key only), E to G, Sdc. We high- 

odethene eee Columbus. Circulars mailed | !y recommend these songs to teachers and singers 
upon application. Price to the profession, for thi s month, I5c. per copy 


Address N. WEINSTEIN, wy Broadway, New York. 





MADAME 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


the celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture im all its branches. arn porary 
ose West 900), Fh. qevecs Columban Ave.. education given to students 


_____ New York City, aon Us at--y to to the highest perfection. 
WALTER S. YOUNG, 
M. ELFERT-FLORIO 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
158 W. 45th St., epposite Lyceem Theatre. 


Diction, Style, Repertoire. 

8e1-802 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Renowned Italian Tenor, recently Jeane 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR of BERLIN, teaches t 


GEORGE F. GRANBERRY, ARTISTIC sincina 


For seven years on the Facult, 
Pasiten Planoforte sng hing and correct Italian method of tone production. Pro- 
feasionals coached. 


FAELTEN SYSTEM, Normal Course, 4 J ALMAR VON DAMECK 


For the especial training of Music Teachers. 
Recommended by Cant and Remsowp Farurex, Mra. 
SOLO VIOLINIST. 
The Dameck String Quartet. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING, 
FIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 





Voice 





H. H. A. Brace and others. Send for Booklet. 
STUDIO: CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY. 


CLARA WINSTEN, 








SOPRANO. RESIDENCE AND STUDIO 
Conast ond Ocatorte. ee tad 1377 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 
383 ' Street, ew or 
_Tiahene: eae Messingeive, EARL H. HILL, Director. 





Teacher of Artistic Singin 
Italian, French, German and 
lish. Pure Italian method of oeiee 
ame cnt tone buliding Perfect 
reathing. Opera, Oratorios, Songs. 


STUDIOS: 
817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Juuie RIVE-KING 


Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
MAY BE SEEN MONDAYS AT 4. P. M. 


urs. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Voice and Piano. 
HBamund Severn, 
Violinist, Comiposer, Teacher. 
H4RMONY BY MAIL. SONATA TALKS. 
SEVERN TRIO, 


131 West Fifty-sixth Street, 











: + 
H 1 l l Ss Strictly a Piane School. 
, Pair Roses fe Theory 
©|PEAMO — Precmnicn Mee 
Splendid equipment. 
Open ali the Year. 
School IDustrated Prospectus Sent 
_ SAMESTOWN-ON-CHAUTAUQUA, N.Y. 
CORINNE RIDER-KELSEY, 
SOPRANO, 
223 W. 106th Street, NEW YORK 
Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS. 


A practical ita school for the stage, in con 
nection with Enver! les Frohman's theatres 
Apply to E. P. , FB - general manager, Car 
negie Hall. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of agerteel Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” mplete Musical Analysis,” 
“Synthetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of 
orizing etc. 

Personal or Correspondence Lessons. 

Residence-Studio: 80 St. Nicholas Ave., New 
York. Downtown Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Wednes. 
days and Saturdays only. 


LEOPOLD WINKLER, 


PIANIST 
61 Rast 120th Street, 








fem 
Studios: 


Max DECSI 


VOICE SPECIALIST. 
STUDIO: Gayraege Hall. 











New York City 


Recitals. Instruction 


fim.OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of the Art of Singing in all its branches 
Residence and Studio 
444 Central Park West. New York City 


MRS. WILLIAM S. NELSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND ACCOMPANIST 








Co md Musicales Arranged. Mon. and 
MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL et ee 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupiis prepared for 
Church, Cencert and Oraterie. 
Studio: 469 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
(BJORKSTEN.) 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
8328-839 Carnegie Hati. 


The MONTREAL IL CONSERVATORY « MUSIC 


(Founded 1898 b SEIFERT) 
98 & 90 Dorchester baa ‘Montreal, Canada 


ADELE BALDWIN, 


CONTRALTO, Carnegie Hall, New York 


HERMAN EPSTEIN, 














PIANIST. Carnegie Hall, New York | For mene < ly to ee . ee 

LOUIS RUSSEI I Voice Culture. Repertoire. 
Choral and Orchestral Cond 

ARTHUR ace HaLL, ve TORU — y~—- all Orato — ay Re > 


The Russel! Voice ampttte ~~; Music Shops ane Book successful - 


J. WARREN ANDREWS. 


CHURCH MUSIC SCHOOL. 76th Street and Central Park West, New York. 


= VIRGIL 





Organist Church 
the Divine Paternity. 








A.M. VIRGIL 
Director SCHOOL 


AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 


Special courses for training teachers. Special advantages for acquiring a broad and 
artistic repertoire. Inquiries welcomed. Valuable literature free. Results tell. 


BOSTON. 


BOSTON. 











CLARA E. MUNGER. FAELTEN 
TEACHER OF SINGING, PIANOFORTE 
177 Huntington Ave., Boston SCHOOL. 





CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Professional Training for 
Pianists and Music Teachers. 


30{Huntington Ave., BOSTON. 


Mue. EDWARDS, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 
PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. : 
ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
199 Tremont Street, 
Boston, M 








MME. BIRDSALL-STRONG, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Studio: Symebeny Chambers, 266 Huntington Ave 
esidence: Hotel Westminster. 





MY¥E. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
as6 Huntington Avenue, Boston 








CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 








naires cat ti Street, Room & = Symphony Wen 
nose. Met | FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 
——_——_——_——_——— tt “K I : ME q 
Miss ADAH CAM PBEL L HU SSEY, EVELYN A. PLETCHER-COPP 
ONFRALTO. Home address: 107 Thorndike street, Brookline, 
Orato Concert Mass 
_ Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass -_ = 
HEINRICH GEBHARD, RICHARD PLATT, 
PIANIST. PIANIST 


Steieert Hall, Boston Steinert Hall, Boston 


HELEN WETMORE, 


SOPRANO 
Oratorio, Recital, Concerts 








Mrs. M. INGLES JAMES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntingto on Avenue, Boston 


Steinert Hall, Boston 
Author of “Scientific Tone Production.” 


MME. EDWARDS’ REPRE SE NTATIV E 


JESSIE DAVIS, 


PIANIST 
Concerte— Recitals— Lessons 
Studio: Steinert Hall 


MADAME VARS. 


Tue Art or Sinctna, 


178 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass, 
Residence: 163 Massachusetts Ave., Boston Send postal for Brochure 
WILLIAM KITTREDGE, Miss Bertua Wessecnoert Swirt, 
TENOR SOLOIST Mezzo Soprano anp Vocar TRacner. 
And Teacher of Singing 
Studio and Residence 
160 Boylston Street, Boston Trinity Court, Dartmouth Street 
Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, Mur. VINELLO JOHNSON 
ORGAN, HARMONY AND PIANO Me EAA were 
Large three-manual organ in studio VOCAL TEACHER 


218 Tremont Street, Boston 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Huntington Chambers, Boston 


FAELTEN SYSTEM IN NEW YORK 


i Ss rhe Orchest 
Serpe, Basten Symphony Crchestve Miss Mabel A. French, graduate of the Faelten 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass Pianoforte School, Boston, class of ‘98 er 
sonal interview, 11 to 1 every day except Tuesday 


MRS. HALL McALLISTER, 


after October test 


and Friday, 
116 Carnegie Hall, New York 


’ Ss 
Soprano Soloist and Teacher of Singing tudio 
Stuc 








jo. Trinity Court. 175 Dartmouth Street 
——— Tuesdy and Friday mornings C. pr MAC Cc HI. 
BOSTONIA SEXTETTE CLUB, | VOCAL AND REPERTOIRE INSTRUCTION 
Cc. L. Sraars, Dissector | Instruc r for Nordica, Ternina, Maria de Mac 
Available for Choral Societies, Besteal Clubs, | chi (latest Con ried’s engagement) Scotti, Metro 
Schools, Colleges, Etc politan celebrities Instructive pamphlet 


154 Newbury — Boston Tuesdays and Fridays, 874 Carnegie Hall 


THE INDIANAPOLIS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director. 

All branches of music and the allied arts. Free advantages include Harmony, Musi- 
cal History, Sight Reading, Chorus Classes, Languages, Lectures and Concerts 

Able Faculty of American and European educated Teachers ond Artists. Beautiful 
new building, comparatively fireproof. Healthy location. Day and boarding students 
may enter atany time. For catalogue address 

EDGAR M. CAWLEY, 
509 North Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MICHIGAN ptelbdfell or MUSIC 


Washington Ave. and Park &t., Detroit, Mich., 
ALBERTO JONAS Director, 


TAME 














CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL. 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
E. M. BOWMAN, Teacher of Interpretation. 


Winter Term begins January 4, 1905, Enrollment Day, January 3 


WRIT! PROSPECTUS, 


CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL, " W2*t 224 Street, New York. 


Peabody ‘Conservatory of Music of Baltimore, 


MAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of Thirty Eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


John £. Barkworth, Alired €. Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendehi, Pietro Minetti, 
Hlowerd Brockway, J.C. Yan Hulsteya, Emmanuel Wed. 


FOR 











19 WEST: 16th STREET, NEW YORK. 








CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 
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Hicker tig 


PIANOS 





Particular 
attention is 
called to the 


Made solely by 
CHICHERING & SONS 
QUARTER GRAND 791 Tremont Street, Boston 


STERLING 22s 


High Standard of Construction. 
DERBY, CONN. 

















brs: meen 


OTTO WISSNER 


Artistic Pianos, 


aa BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New Vork, Newark, Jersey City, New Heaven, 


THE EMERSON 


1849—-SHORT GRAND—1904 


Not so short as to sacrifice tone qualities, but as short as scientific scale drawing allows. 
In other words: Short but not too Short. 


EMERSON PIANO CO,, Boston, 


KRANICH & BACH 


Proaue PTA NOS 
Of the Highest Musical Type. 


FACTORIES and WAREROOMS, 
282 to 245 East 23d Street, 


PIANO-PLAYER. 

One quality only—the best. 25 5 

ONE PRICE ONLY Sas. 
G AVE A MINIATURE, 4ft. Gin. 














EW YORK. 




















Smallest Grand Piano in the World. 


94, Regent St., London, W. 








ALOIS BURGSTALLER, 


the greatest living German tenor, to the Conover Piano: 


“The Conover Piano which I used for my recitals in Studebaker Theatre 
—— was excellent. I Eatly admired its tonal qualities and the per- 

of the mechanism. it is a pleasure to me to note the remarkable 
sustaining and blending qualities of the tone, which certainly are a great 
aid and benefit to the singer.” 


Conover Pianos 


THEY POSSESS AN EXQUISITE TONE 
QUALITY THAT DISTINGUISHES 
THEM FROM ALL OTHER MAKES 


THe GasLe Company, 


Manufacturers of 


CONOVER GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
CABLE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 





























MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., New Haven, Con 
ESTABLISHED 1866. 33,000 MADE AND IN USE. 








A 





fn 


WEBER PIANOS. 


Heinrich Conried, Director of the 
Conried Metropolitan Opera Company 


writes as follows: ; 
**New York, May 12, 1904. 

‘From time to time during the past operatic 
season I have been rede, | with the wonder- 
ful resources of the Weber Pianos which we 
have been using at the Metropolitan. 

«Subjected to immense usage by reason of our 
numerous rehearsals, these instruments never- 
theless retain their exquisite tone quality. 

**I know of no piano that would give us better 





satisfaction, and it is my desire that the Weber 
piano shall continue to be used at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House.” HEINRICH CONRIED. 


The Weber Piano Company 
Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., near 34th &t., N. ¥. 
Catalog upon request. Agents in all principal cities. 








Copyright by Amié Dupont. 
HEINRICH CONRIED. 
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‘KRAKAUER pres. 9 
Makers, : 
CYPRESS AVENUE, 
136th and 137th Streets. 














Masons Hamlin 


PIANISTS, PIANO STUDENTS AND THOSE GENERALLY INTER 
ERSTED IN MUSIC IN ITS ARTISTIC SENSE, CANNOT KNOW THE 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND PROGRESS IN MODERN PIANO CONSTRUC- 
TION AND TONE DEVELOPMENT WITHOUT INVESTIGATING THE 


Mason Hamlin 
——_ PIANOS —: 
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LUITPOLD ST. 24, 
BERLIN, W., 
JANUARY 1, 1905. 

AN HAMBOURG is a violin genius. Anyone 

who listened to him on Friday evermng through 
his program of three big concertos, the Tschai 
kowsky, the Mozart E flat and the Paganin 
must have been convinced of this. He has that 





specific talent for the violin which we cannot 
define, but which we feel His left hand technic is won 
derfully accurate and brilliant, and his management of the 
bow is superb. The many intricacies of the right arm 
part in the Tschaikowsky concerto he brought out with 





remarkable distinctnes greatly reminding on { his 
master, Ysaye. His technic is of the real virtuoso type 
He attacks the most difficult bravura passages with the 
boldness and assurance of one to the manner bor: He 


not only gets over the violin with exceptional rapidity 
but he also brings out all the notes with verve and tonal 
charm. But Hambourg is far more than a mere virtuoso 
His cantabile reveals the true artist and musician. None 
but a genuine musician could sing on the violin with 
such warmth and fervor. He possesses, moreover, a 
warm temperament-—-a tcimperament so strong that a 
times, in his more passionate utterances, it leads him into 
extravagances, as a certain flightiness and hurrying of the 
tempo. This lack of composure is about the only faul 
that could be found with Hambourg, and that is some 
thing which he will easily remedy with more experience 
mm the stage. His style is as yet too effervescent for the 
the Mozart concerto. but 


t is well adapted to the Tschaikowsky, and especially 


1 , , 
ulm and beautiful simplicity 





the Pagar n He wave ¥y wreat per nee 
Paganini D major concert: He played it with technical 
perfection, beauty of t nd a sweep and assurance 
juite astonishing In this number he played his own 
adenza, a very clever and effective piece of virtuosity 
His success was immense, anid when we consider that it 
wa his first publi ppearancs wit! rchestra t i¢ not 
iying too much to predict t lan Hambourg will have 
» great career as virtuc < He is brother of Mavyh 
Hambourg 
qe €& 


Monday noon a matinée was given in the Philharmon.« 
wr the purpose of raising money for the Bayreuth Wag 
ner Fund. Joseph Sucher conducted, and Emmy Destinn 
soprano, end Leopold Godowsky, pianist, were the solo 
attractions Godowsky was the star of the occasion He 


mayed the Beethoven G major and the Rubinstein D 


nor corcertos The artist was heard quite recently n 
e same Beethoven work, in which he played his wn 
idenzas, the most “Beethoviar the most musical and 


the most pianistic of all cadenzas that have ever beer 
written to this concerto. He gave wondertul perfort 
ance of the Rubinstein work There were life and vitality 
in his conception, and he played with such technical 
finesse, such power and beauty of tone, and with such 
élan that the audience was aroused to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm 

Fraiilein Destion sang Isolde’s .“Liebestod” and 
“Tratime,” by Wagner. This artist rarely appears in con 
cert. She is a singer of great temperament, and is in 
variably successful, but her voice is by no means even 








throughout t 


ducted with 


musicianship 


An a capell 


lay. This ch 


two tenors an 


voice instruc 











he different registers, and she lacks the 


breadth for Isolde’s “Liebestod.” Joseph Sucher con 


a circumspection that revealed his ripened 


ees 
a choral society, the Barth Madrigal Verei 
concert at the Singakademec on Iu 
rus consists of three sopranos, two altos 
d tw basses, and is conducted by the loca 


Arthur Barth. The program consisted 


r 


ot 
entirely of old Italian songs of the fifteenth and sixteent! 


centuries. It 


is the purpose of the society to resuscitate 


these ancient works No doubt the purpose is prais« 

worthy, but it would be well in unearthing these old « 

positions keep in view their rit wort ne ! 
t be influenced by the mere fact that they are d 


Many of the 





numbers, by Gostoldi, Zeu 


Le Maistre 


Sartorius, Scandella, Janequin, Donati and other long f 
gotten composer were interesting and in part very beau 
" iulthoug ynewhat monotonou They were adn 


Bernhard S$ 
harmonic © 


mie ne 











the we drilled choru nd were warn 
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tuvenhagen gave a concert with the Pl 
hestra or Thursday eve ng. introducing 
mpositior ] symphe n lantasy alled 


Pour re ’ ' 4 ® 
P eus by R l t and ~ “ 
wo by Klaus Pringsheim, entitled “Bitte” and “Venedis 
ind two by Hermann Bischoff Der Schl nd “B 
wegte Se Louis has taken the underlying poetx lea 
for his fantasy from Friedri Hebbel’s poem. He 
composer of espr invention and remarkable technica 


command Ba 


rring a t abundant use of the bras his 


treatme« the estra masterful, and notwit 
standing its freedom of form the ymposition shows de 
cided unity It is a work that cannot fail to intere 
musicians The four vocal number too, revealed many 
beanties Cot the Pringsheir song Venedig s the 
more important It cor ins more meat, 1s more effective 
for the voice, and is beautifully instrumentated sischoff 
displays great passiwor nh “Bewegte See In fact, the 
‘Bewegune”™ great tor the ‘ which it 


cor pletely dre 


The four nur 


wned out by the stormy orchestration 


nbers were sung by Josef Loritz, the bari 


tone, with excellent voice and with warmth and intel! 


gence. Fraulei 


onccrto with fire and with bravura te: 


however, to rev 


n Mariana Brunner played the Liszt FE flat 
hn She failed 


eal herself as a pianist of individuality, and 


aa eeme 7 A Se @ euietian 6 oe on 

















ea e way es 
prog! “ rought t : e by tw | un 
bers Le ITnomphe Funebr« und the symphor { 
i ass It “ very ere iz ake the acquaint 
ince t Le Tt mpi l ebre wi rarely r neve 
eard inere neg per ; nN ‘ ni comp 
t n, with I ed Tt k nd elegia n iracte! 
Stavenhagen conducted the entire program with a master 
and, showing a fin ntr the orchestra and mt i 
temperament Allin a tw i very interesting neert 
= & 
Tw ébut ( I = gwar ‘ eve taien 
Else Sant resh, pleasing pran e and 1 
lerable char delivery She a howed nde 






ve equai t c ™&X (art ! the 
umber by { p Grieg ’ Mi | A 
“ A mice tou ec! eg it ‘ 
re mewl phy ’ reng b 
t talent | rve we 


med r tl f t? (< ra 1 he 
Monday evening | taw b ' amce 
e brie { re r ] y 
ne 
@ €& 
| iB nding ! 
A He ‘ | 


u \ rda 
wil nm give at ere gw set 
4 ; 
Ze & 
Glin} i'r “ h wa ! buted 
tin at Ss Pete re N embe “ 4 
the I wing mp t 
Arensky. tr n LD) minor, sox ibles 
Liapunow nee n FE flat nor 00 i 
Ra nar ff ert ( nor oor ! 
Sher hin tw 14 . 
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- great Joha Sehastiar ' ‘ 
knowledge he t t 

neerto in E flat 
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The Brusse« String (Juarte a concert 
recently played i new quart >) ma T DY j 
Sinigaglia, the y g Ital poser, a puy 
Dvorak. It is said to be melodious and well wr 

+> 
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work, and was very well received. This same organiza- 
tion will be heard in Berlin on January 9, when the per- 
formers will have the assistance of Teresa Carrefio at the 
piano in the César Franck piano quintet, 

se & 

Mark Hambourg will play at his Berlin concert on 
January 7 the Tschaikowsky, the Schumann and the Saint- 
Saéns concertos with the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

eS €& 

At the next Nikisch Philharmonic concert, January 6, 
Jean Gerardy will be the soloist, when he will perform the 
Saint-Saéns A minor ‘cello concerto. The first perform- 
ance of Mahler’s fifth symphony, which was to have taken 
place at this concert is postponed until February. 

ee € 

A Richard Strauss matinee will be given on January 
& at the Philharmonie, when that master’s “Heldenleben” 
and “Symphonia Domestica” will be performed. 


Se & 


At the next concert of the Hekking Trio, on the 13th, 
which will be devoted entirely to Brahms, Hugo Rudel, 
horn player, of the Royal Orchestra, will act as substitute 


for Anton Hekking. He will be heard in the trio for 
piano, violin and French horn 
Ge & 
From Cassel comes the account of an interrupted “Wal- 
kiire’” performance, which took place on December 


26. Herr Wenzel, who was singing the role of Wotan, 
suddenly became so hoarse, in the middle of the opera, 
that he could sing no further, and the public was in- 
formed that the opera could not be finished 

fe & 

A female orchestra conductor is one of the latest novel 
ties in Italy. Signorina Palmira Orso conducted Verdi's 
“Ernani” at Livorno recently, displaying such firmness of 
beat, musical intelligence and insight into the score, com- 
bined with temperament, that she immediately gained 
favor with the public 

eS €& 

The premiére of Hans Sommer’s new opera “Riibezahl,” 
the next novelty at the Royal Opera, will take place this 
month, The principal roles will be sung by Kraus, Kniip 
fer, Hoffmann and Plaischinger. 

ee €& 

Emperor William, the Empress 
of the imperial family attended the fourth performance of 
Leoncavallo’s “Der Roland von Berlin,” which took place 
His Majesty applauded with enthusiasm. 


Ze & 


Arthur Hartmann will appear here with the Philharmoic 
Orchestra on the 14th, when he will introduce Pitt's bal- 
lade for violin and orchestra under the composer's di 


and several members 


on Thursday 


rection 
eS «& 

Kubelik has chosen for his concert with the Philhar 
manic Orchestra on the roth the Mozart D major con 
certo, Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” and the finale from 
the Paganini B Curously enough Pa 
ganini, the gave to this movement the 
French name while Liszt, the Hungarian, 


minor concerto 
Italian, 


, 


with a French veneering, called his arrangement of the 
work “La Campanella.” 
Ee = 

Kubelik’s rival, Joan Manén, who plays on the same 
evening at Beethoven Hall, will introduce a new string 
quartet of his own composition, which he styles “Mobilis 
in Mobile.” 

eS & 

Arthur Marzani, the well known tenor, celebrated, De- 
cember 16, his twenty-fifth jubilee. It is just a quarter of 
a century ago since he ventured upon his first engagement 
in the Danzig Opera as Tamino in Mozart's “Magic 
Flute.” Then followed engagements in Augsburg, Elber- 
feldt, Magdeburg and Kénigsberg. Later he undertook 
concert and opera tours through France, Italy, England 
and America. For several years past he has been estab- 
lished here as a teacher of singing. 

es & 

An alleged interview with Leoncavallo by a reporter of 
the Giornale d'Italia, has been copied quite extensively 
by the press, and has caused no little commotion in musi- 
cal circles in Europe. The Italian paper claims that 
Leoncavallo spoke of modern musical Germany in most 
uncomplimentary terms, showing especial bitterness toward 
Richard Strauss, Felix Weingartner, Siegfried Wagner 
and others, and culminating his tirade by claiming that 
the Germany of today had no composers. Leoncavallo, 
in a telegram from Naples to the Bérsen Courier, now 
comes out with a strong contradiction, which reads as 
follows: 

“I hereby proclaim that I never talked with the cor- 
respondent of the Giornale d'Italia on German music, or 
contemporary German composers. I simply spoke of my 
deep gratitude to the management of the Berlin Royal 
Opera, to Dr. Muck, and to the artists who assisted in 
giving my work. I shall publish a protest in the Pungalo 
which appears here.” 

In the meantime this protest has appeared in the above 
named paper in the form of a long letter in which Leon- 
cavallo expresses deep regret that his name should have 
been used in this connection, and declaring that there is 
not a word of truth in the matter 


= & 


At the next Weingartner symphony concert Weingart 
ner’s second symphony will be performed here for the first 
time 


ce & 


A curious program is announced by Wilhelm Drusco- 
vich, violinist of Breslau,, who will appear here Thursday 
evening. He will play with piano, opening up with the 
Beethoven concerto. This will be followed by the Ernest 
F sharp minor corcerto, and to climax the whole he will 
expound to the music hungry people of this city the De 
Beriot concerto in G major. What good taste and unity 
of style, and what a worthy crescendo in the program! 


eS = 

Raoul Pugno and Jean Gerardy will give a concert here 
together on January 19, playing the Beethoven A major, 
the Saint-Saens C minor and the Grieg A minor sonata 
for piano and ‘cello. 


4 


Helene Koclling, the young American coloratura 
ypera at Teplitz, Bo 
roles as 


singer, has been engaged for the 
hemia. She has had fine success there in 
Rosina, Gilda and Olympia, and has become a great favor- 
ite with the public 


such 


Se <= 


Professor Martin Krause 
department of the Stern Conservatory, and successor to 
the Ernst Jedliczka, like Berlin much better than 
Munich or Leipsic. He says Munich is a “Bierdorf” 
compared with the German capital. He had a fine posi 
tion in the beer city, as the leading piano instructor of the 
Royal Academy, but he did not enjoy the narrow life 
there, and is glad to be here where there are broader and 
He has a great deal to do at 


the new head of the piano 


late 


more cosmwupolitan views. 
the Stern Conservatory, which now numbers 1,200 pupils, 
and he also has a large class of private pupils 


ee 


After the lull in concerts during the holidays the storm 
will break out on January 2 with increased fury. The 
coming week we will hear eight violinists, seven pianists 
and about twice as many singers 


Artuur M. ABELL 


A Society Musicale. 


VERY fashionable musicale took place last Thursday 
evening at the home of James Henry Smith, who 


lives in the former Whitney mansion, Fifth avenue and 
Sixty-cighth street. The program presented was as fol 
lows: 

Introduction and Adagio for organ Mendelssohn 
Largo knee Handel! 
Hermann Hans Wetzler 

Flotow 


Esser mesto 
Nobles Seigneurs a , Meverhbeer 
Edyth Walker 

Cc 


Berceuse, op. 57 opi 
Polonaise, op. 53 ; Chopin 
Eugen d’Albert 
L’Ideale Tosti 
Be Wesccece . ebesenes Tirindelli 
Signor Caruso 
Prelude et Variatior . César Franck 


Mr. Wetzler 


Barcarolle, No. 5.. Rubinsteir 


Scherzo, op. 16 , 1’ Albert 
Mr. d’Aibert 

Ich wandelte unter den Baumen Schumanr 

Réselein, Rdselein Schuman: 

Frihlingsnacht of OE “se Schumann 
Miss Walker 

Se CU as cde cc ccsavedwovestes Denza 

a SUR GOD. ov ccccscesecscseoens ‘ . - Tosti 


Signor Carusc 





Kreisler Recital. 


HE following is the program to be presented this after 


noon (Wednesday, January 18,) at the recital of 
Fritz Kreisler, in Mendelssohn Hall: 
PE. Te ARN cccccccccceccocees —e . . . Bach 
Prelude and Allegro.. ‘ Pugnani (1727-1803) 
Chanson Louis XIII. and Pavane Couperin (1635-1665) 
Menuetto ....... Por a (1686-1767) 
SED i heeatadonscccncesode Dvorak 
Twenty-fourth Caprice es Paganini 
Fugue, A minor (for violin alone) Bac! 
Concerto No. 2, F sharp minor Vieuxtemps 








“La Clochette,’ 











THE HUGO HEERMANN VIOLIN SCHOOL, 


CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR HUGO HERRMANN AND AN ABLE BODY OF ASSISTANTS, WITH EMIL CROSS 
AS DIRECTOR OF THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. 


All advanced pupils receive personal instruction from Professor Heermann 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
216 Fuerstenberger Strasse, Frankfort-a -M., Germany 


Pupils can enter at any time. 














C. F. KAHNT, “ttreac” 
Music Publishers. 
OLD ESTABLISHED 


FRANZ LISZT—Songs. 


New edition, in various keys (fifty-seven songs), in three vols. 
Price 8 M., paper cover, each vol. ; 3.60 ™. netto. 
Cloth, each vol., 4.60 M. netto. 


MAX REGER; 


Supplement to the Theory of Modulation. 


FRIEDRICH GRUTZMACHER: 
Dally Exercises for the Viocloncelle. 
A celebrated work, written for Instruction or Self Tuition. 
Introduced at moat of the conservatories of music. 5 M. 


1851 FIRM 


iM. 














D. RAHTER, ve. 


Werks of HUGO KAUN, —— 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, POST FREE. 





FERGUSSON 


BARITONE. 
Vocal Instruction. 
KLEIST STRASSE 27, BERLIN W, 





GODOWSKY CHOPIN STUDIES 


TRANSCENDENTAL SCHOOL OF MODERN PIANO VIRTUOSITY. 
Fifty Studiee based on the original twenty-seven Etudes. 
FOR CONCERT USE AND HIGHEST TECHNICAL DEVELOPMEDT. PRICE, 90 CENTS EACH. 
Also Godowsky’s Concert Arrangement of Weber's Rondo ("Perpetuum Mooile”) and “Momento Capriccio.” Price, $1.50 each. 


SCHLESINGER (R, LIENAU), Music Publishers, BERLIN W. 8. 











Prof. RUDOLF SCHMALFELD, 
Mme, MARGARETHE SCHMALFELD-VAHSFL, 


ammersaengeria 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice building by means of concentrated tone. 

Specialty made of Restoring Lost and Injured Voices and of 
Wagner singing. 

Lessons given in German, English, French and Italians. 


Bamberger St. 4, BERLIN, W. 


KIRK TOWNS 


BARITON ww. 
Chief Assistant of Greore Frercousson. 


BERLIN, W. Miinchner St. 8- 




















EHRLICH’S SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


SSTABLISHED 1878. DRESDEN : 18 Walpurgisstr 
A the engag of the Pianist 
&. POTTER-PRISSEL.L., to introduce the 
LESCHETIZEY METHOD AND SCHOOL OF INTERPRETATION. 
EHRLICH’S SCHOCL OF MUSIC 
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MRS. A, te also f of music In Frank!in College 
Cniversity school for and girls, in comnection with the 
american Entrance Board of 

Priectpal. JOHN F. LOGTR. M.A. 8! Bergstr. Dresden 
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HAMLIN 


Address: Wittenberg Platz 2, Berlin W., Germany. 
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Boston, January 14, 1905 
HERE was a large audience present on Friday 
afternoon when the second Kreisler recital was 


program was as to 


given at Jordan Hall. The 


lows: Tartini’s sonata The Devil’s Trill”; a 
“Sarabande,” 





sonata for violin alone, Bach; 


Sulzer; “Tambourin,’ Leclair; “Chanson Louis XIII” and 


“Pavane,” Couperin; minuet, Porpora; “Airs Russes,” 
Wieniawski 

Alfred de Voto was the accompanist, and there was 
much enthusiasm during the afternoon, Mr. Kreisler being 
»bliged to play two encore numbers 


Heinrich Gebbard is to be the soloist at the Symphony 
concert next week, January 20 and 21. He will play a new 
omposition by the American composer Fred. 5. Converse, 
entitled “Night and Day,’ which is described as a sym 
phonic poem for piano and orchestra, the piano being em 
ployed in ways that are novel both as to color and as a 
solo instrument. Mr. Gebhard will make two appearances 
in Boston with the Symphony Orchestra as soloist this 
winter, and is also to be heard with the orchestra in New 
York and other cities 


ce «& 


Madame Hissem de Moss was the soloist at the Apollo 
Club concert on Wednesday evening, taking the place of 


Miss Rio, who was suddenly taken ill. Her solos were the 
polonaise from “Mignon,” Handel's “O, Had I Jubal’s 
Lyre,” Rubinstein’s “Since First I Met Thee,” and Beck 
er’s “Springtide.” 
GH € 
Alice Robbins Cole gave a concert at Potter Hall on 


Altred de oto was the accompa 


Wednesday afternoon 
nist, and, as usual, received many compliments for his 
playing 

eS & 

A large and enthusiastic audience attended the piano re 
cital given in Jordan Hall, Monday evening, by Carl 
Stasny, assisted by Percy F. Hunt and Wallace I 
all members of the faculty of the New England Conserv 


atory of Music 


Ihe twelfth annual session of the 
Teachers’ Association was held at Los Angeles from De 
cember 21 to 24. One of the topics brought before the 
musical department of the association was “How to Listen 
to Music,” and Etta Edwards led the discussion. That her 
paper was an interesting one may be assumed by all who 
know her, and that it was appreciated by her audience is 
proved by the fact that she was immediately invited to 
give a “talk” on music in Pasadena. Madame Edwards 
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writes in praise of everything in her new home, and seems 
already to have made a fine place for herself in the musical 
ife of Los Angeles. 
ee 
Alice Bates Rice, whose successful concert last week at 
Potter Hall is still fresh in the memory of all who heard 
her sing, arranged a program that included songs by two 
local composers, Margaret Lang being represented by a 
new work, “A Song of the Lilac,” and F. S. Converse by 
Ask Me No More.” Both songs were greatly enjoyed 
und were given a fine rendering by Mrs. Ric« 
= <= 
On January 3 Francis Rogers sung a program of Eng 
ish, German and French songs at the Wm. L. Whitney In 
ternational School of Music. 
eS <= 
Last Monday evening at Jewell Hall, Hartford, Conn., 
Bernice Atkins Mallory, pupil of Alvah Glover Salmon 


played a program: Bach, prelude and fugue in C minor 
Grieg, sonata, op. 7; Mozart, fantasie in D minor; Schu 
mann, novellette in F; Liadoff, barcarolle, op. 44; Mosz 
kowsi, “Air de Ballett,” op. 36; Chopim, tarantella, op. 43 
Grunfeld, romance, op. 45, No. 1; Salmon, “Valse Rubato 


». 23, No. 4; Raff, fantasie, op. 106; Arthur Bird, varia 
ord papers pronounced this con 


Of 
’ 
tions, Op. 27 rhe Harti 
cert the most satisiactory performance ever given im the city 


oe = 


The morning of January 6 Hallett Gilberte gave a re 
cital of his songs before the Acorn Club of Philadelphia, 


Charlotte Guyer George being the soloist, with Mr. Gil 


berte at the piano, assisted by Dorothy Johnston, harp 

here were four groups of songs finely sung by Madame 
George, and both composer and singer were highly con 
plimented for their work. Mr. Gilberte has been engaged 
for recitals in New York, Brooklyn, Troy, and for a 
private musicale in Philadelphia immediately following his 


recital before the club 


eS & 
At the New England Conservatory of Music an orgat 
recital was given by Edwin Lemare on January 12, a pupils 


recital January 14, and a piano recital by Frank Watson on 
January 16 
oe = 
Alice Coleman, who studied with Anna Miller Wood in 
Boston a few years ago, is giving a series of concerts 
Los Angeles, Cal 
eS & 
Iwo cantatas recently published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company are “The Message of the Winds,” by W. G 
Owst, and “Christ Triumphant,” by Mr. Clough-Leightes 


ens 


The former is divided into four numbers, chorus for 


voices, full chorus, tenor solo and final chorus; the latter 


into two parts for _Soprano, alto, tenor, bass and chorus. 
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Helen Hutchins and Arthur K. Hutchins gave a mus} 
cale at Worcester on January 12. The program was given 
by Edward P. Johnson, tenor, New York city, assisted by 
Annah Howe, ‘cellist, Watertown, Mass., and Nellie In 
graham, pianist and accompanist, Worcester, Mass. Mr 


Johnson's voice and singing were much admired 
ce << 
Music oF THE WEEK 
Sunday—Chickering Hall, 3.30 p. m., third Sunday cham 
ber concert; Felix Winternitz, George Proctor and 
William Harper, soloists 
Puesday—Potter Hall, 8 p. m., first concert of the Olive 
Mead Quartet (Olive Mead, Elizabeth Houghton 
Gladys North, Lillian Littlehales) 
rhursday—Potter Hall, 8 p. m., second concert ¢ 
Longy Club, assisted by Mrs. Richard J. Hall, saxo 


{ the 


phone; Messrs. Ondricek, Bak, Gletzen, Kolberg 
Keller and Heinrich Schuecker 
Friday—Symphony Hall, 2.30 p twelith public rehear 
he Symj ny Orchestra; Heinrich Gebhard 
Saturday—oSymyj y Mau, Sy we ert of th 
Sy Pp y tra 


Simon Buchhalter's Recital. 


Sane BUCHHALTER, the pianist, whose return from 
Vienna has been announced, will give a recital at hi 


t Fifty-ninth street tomorrow (Thursday) 
M Buel lter w play these 1 ber 
\ ariatx ( Deethover 
S a § Heethover 
W nane 
i ittiat 
l ' b uber 
! ptu, ( : h hubert 
5 Et ral 
I « A f ( ' 
I't he N ( p 
l aise, | har ( 
lwo com thon I Mr. Buchhalter notturno and 
Erinnerung,” will be performed by Cecile Kunzli 


Shay and Grienauer the Soloists. 


N excellent program was presented at the second mati 
i \ nee Sunday afternoon by the Brooklyn Arion. Jessi 


Shay played with her usua | skill Nicode’s varia 
tions and fugue, a gavotte by Ba M kowski tin 
celles” and the Schubert-Tausig “Marche Militaire Kat 
Gri juer, tl br int ‘ t. a ted at the piano b 
Mrs. Grienauer, performed Popper's rhapsodie and “At the 
ca y Godard and At the I by Davidoff, and 
| playing revealed n feeling 1 beauty of tone 
Chark Ph | tenor ing tw groups of songs, for 
which Arthur Claassen played most 1 ical accompani 
ents ‘ not spac ere to write a more extended 








PRESSON MILLER 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Suite 1013 Carnegie Halil, New York. 


Telephone: 1350 COLUMBUS. 





LENA DORIA DEVINE 


Pupli ef FRANCESCO tawrenri 
vocat. iInSTRUCTION. 

Role Teacher of BLANCHE DUFFIELD, Coloratura Sopran 

Sousa’s Band several seasons, Herbert Orchestral Concerta, et« 

CLARA HAMMER, Coloratura Soprano, Grand Opera, Havana 
MARIE SIER-DORF EK, Dramatic Soprano, Milan; J0sKPH- 
INE MILDANSERG, Soprano; MAKI§£ I0OUIBE GEHLE,. 
Contralto; GRACE HORTON, Soprano ; AIMEE DELANCIX, 
Soprano; EDWARD W. GRAY. Tenor (Old First Presbyterian 
Church); FREDERICK BUTTERFIkLD ANGELL, Baritone; 
JOekEP Pi MILLER, Basso, and other successful singers 








Studio, 136 FIFTH ava, NEW YORK. 


Rew Dork College of Music 


128-130 East 58th Street. 
(Pormerly ALEX. LAMBERT.) 
Directors: Cari Hein, August f raemcke. 
Private instruction in Piano, Singing. Vielin, ‘Cello and al! 
braaches of music, by « faculty unsurpassed for its excellence 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT POR BEGINNERS, 
All instruamenta! and vocal students receive free instruction is 


harmony, counterpoint, voce! sight reading. ensemble playing and 
free admission te concerts, lectures, etec., etc. 


Students received daily. Catalog sent en application. 











Residence and Studio; 
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their 
when 


RTICLES 


friends 


on famous musicians by 
interesting, 
friends not musicians themselves, 
and the “Recollections of Arthur Sullivan,” 
which Edward Dicey, C. B., contributes to 


the current number of the Fortnightly Re- 


are always even 


those are 





view form perhaps one of the most valuable contribu- 
tious to the Sullivan literature which have appeared 
late. For many years Mr. Dicey was one of Sullivan's 


He stayed with him, traveled with 
him and became the recipient of his confidences so that he 


most intimate friends 


is able to give us a number of sidelights in his life such 
as do not come in the way of the ordinary biographer. 


eS €& 


Sullivan's acquaintance in rather curious 
Mr. 


well known Sunday paper, the Observer 


He first made 
circumstances 


the 


Dicey was at one time the editor of 
rhe post of 
music critic happened to fall vacant and it occurred to 
him that it would be as well to fill it with a sound and 
capable So, regardless of the advice of a 
friend who had toid him that the one faculty required for 
dramatic and musical criticism was a copious repertory of 
complimentary adjectives, he offered the post to Sullivan. 
hie 


ism, 


musician, 


composer had never before atempted musical journal- 
and with characteristic modesty he insisted that the 
engagement should be terminable by either side at pleas- 
it Shortly afterward a 
opera by an almost unknown but not entirely impe 
cunious composer was produced, and the following Sun 
day Sullivan’s notice appeared in the Observer. I will 
Mr. Dicey to tell the rest of the story in his own 
He says: 


ure should prove unsatisfactory 


new 


leave 
words 

“T was personally much struck with the article. The 
as the handwriting, and to those who 
that 
is saying a good deal. I have forgotten, or do not trouble 
myself to recall, the names of the opera and its composer 
All I care 


unfavorable, 


style was as clear 


knew Sullivan's handwriting at this period of his life, 


to remember is that the criticism was distinctly 
and formed a marked contrast to the wishy 


washy, eulogistic notices which appeared in most of ou 





with having wasted a lot of his time 


oe! = 
G@0000090006 
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contemporaries, and in consequence it attracted a certain 
amount of attention. Within a few days of its appearance 
I received intimations that this style of criticism was re 
ceived with disfavor in the quarters whence musical adver- 
tisements were issued, and that the continuance of such 
criticism would involve the withdrawal of the musical ad- 
vertisements. * * * I had, therefore, no option except 
to discharge the somewhat unpleasant task of informing 
Sullivan that I had determined to discontinue his notices. 
Nothing could be more charming than the way in which 
he received my communication. He assured me that he 
appreciated fully the reasons of my action, and added that 
he had already entertained doubts as to whether it was 
prudent for him, as a musician himself, criticise in 
print members of his own profession.” 


to 


Mr. Dicey has a great deal to say about the kindliness 
of Sullivan’s nature. Everyone knows, of course, that 
matters did not run very smoothly at the Savoy Theatre 
even at the height of the Gilbert and Sullivan successes. 
During the whole of the period, however, when he was 
half worried out of his life by the dissensions between his 
partners, Mr. Dicey says that he never heard him say a 
word concerning his coadjutors other than friendly or ap- 
preciative. Another story that Mr. Dicey tells in this 
connection is worth recording 

“I recollect,” “some when 
kado’ 
versation between some chorus girls who were returning 
the Savoy ly the District Railway, and were 
cussing the merits and demerits of the actors and mana 
gers of the theatre. One of them concluded with the re- 
mark: ‘Well, whatever you may say about the others, 
there is one person we are all fond of, and that is Arthur 
Sullivan. He never passes one of us girls without saying 
a kind word; and he never hears of any one of us being 
ill or in trouble without doing something to help us.’ I 
repeated this saying afterwards to Sullivan, and his remark 
‘I am glad you told me. This is how I should like 
into relations with me 


ce €e 


Sullivan is often taxed with having been a gambler and 


ago, ‘The Mi 
was at the height of its success, overhearing a con 


he says, years 


from dis- 


was, 


all who come to feel toward me."” 


and still more of his 


money at cards. As a matter of fact, this seems to have 
been a complete illusion. He always worked hard during 
the day, and it was only in the evening that he was to be 
seen in the club card rooms, where he took his relaxation 
He was fond of winning, but he was, at the same time, 
singularly indifferent to losing, unlike card 
he would stop playing when the luck was with 
him, for fear that he should win more than his opponents 


and, most 


players 


could afford to lose. Naturally enough, he lost a good 
deal of money in the long run, especially as he was a 
rather careless player, but, according to Mr. Dicey, his 


losses were never out of proportion te his income, and if 


he was sometimes short of money this was due rather to 
his liberality than to any love of gambling. 
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Mr. Di makes the usual of that 
comic opera of the kind that Sullivan wrote is a low form 
f art and that he 
had never met W 


“ey mistake supposing 


would have done things if he 


S. Gilbert 


greater 
As he confesses to being 


no musician, it is easy him Sut, 


however, forgive 
the and throws 
interesting sidelights on Sullivan man 
which no future biographer of the musician can afford to 


Oo 


' 
apart from this, article is excellent, some 


exceedingly as a 
pass over 
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Henry Wood arranged a startling program for his New 
Year's concert at the Queen’s Hall on Monday afternoon, 
for he included in it three overtures by Wagner which 
had never been played in England before. The 
“Polonia” has, of course, been at Bayreuth for many years, 
but Madame Cosima had never before it to 
performed, rather wisely, perhaps, for it is a youthful in 
discretion of which Wagner cannot have been particularly 
proud. It was written in 1832 or thereabouts, 
orate the Polish Revolution When 
toryska was organizing a concert on behalf of 
refugees Wagner sent the score to Duvinage, 


score of 


allowed be 


to commem- 
Princess Czar 
the Polish 
who kept it 


the 


for twenty years, but did not perform it. For another 
twenty years it went from hand to hand, passing succes 
sively into the possession of Henri Litolff, Arbean, who 


thought of having it played at the Concerts du Casino, 
the impresario Choudens, the 
Nuitter, who returned it to Wagner in 1889. It was finally 
played at Palermo on Frau Wagner's birthday 


Escudier, publisher, and 


It is not 


a very great piece of work, and though it contains the 
germs of good ideas there is too much groping in the 
dark 
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“Rule Britannia” was written in 1837 and was played at 
Kénigsberg and Riga. In 1840 Wagner sent it to the 
London Philharmonic Society, who did not seem to care 
for it very much. At any rate, it was never played, and it 


finally came into the possession of a Leicester musician, 


E. W. Thomas, who sold it, with a quantity of other 
music, to Cyrus Bertie Gamble. How Mr. Thomas ob 
tained it nobody knows, but it was not a very valuable 


and 
effort of a brass 


for it 
“Jugendwerk,” 
master rather than 


cian. 


is an exceptionally crude 
the 


composition ol a 


prize, uninteresting 


and suggests band 


an early great musi 
eS €& 
“Christopher Columbus” the 


overtures which would bear a second hearing 


is only one of the three 


l here 1s 











“Da Motta is a very wonderful player."—74e Stefch, Feb. 18, 19038. 


“Senhor da Motta is at the present moment equal to the greatest of 
contemporary piano players."—/Pa// Mali Gazette, London, Feb. 8, 1908. 
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“The brilliancy of his execution and the virility of his touch and 
interpretation are just as admirable as his grace and lightness."—Aeriin 
Boersen Zeitung, Jan. 31, 1904. 
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more of Beethoven and rather less of Bellini in it than in the 
other overtures, while it also contains more glimpses 

the Wagner of later years. But it cannot by the widest 
stretch of the imagination be called a great work. Like 
“Rule Britannia’ was sent by Wagner to London. M 
Jullien, however, did not see his way to performing it and 
returned it to its composer by the firm of carriers Lafitte 
& Caillard. Wagner had enough money to pay for 
the carriage and a friend, who went to intercede with M 


Caillard, found preparations in progress for that gentk 


man’s funeral After this the overture was lost, and w 
not jound agai: r some years 
= €& 

Saturday afternoon Florizel von Reuter gave an orch« 
tral concert at St James Ha it which he had the as 
sistance ot Christine d’Almayne singer, and Art 
Newstead pianist 

eS = 

Monday evening the Royal (¢ ral Society gave Pp 

ince of the “Messiah” at the Albert Hall, the soloists 


ving Evangeline Florence 


ind Watkin M 


The rece g ert of the Royal Amateur Or 
é Society w a gre though, owing 
fact it | nw . l a thick ye w tog 
ot a peculiarly virulent type, the hall was not so full a 
might have beet The orchestra under rnest Ford 


quitted itself splendidly, playing the Brahms minuets p> 


1 


ticularly well. Onc the success i the concert was 


cored by Boris Hambourg, the clever young ‘cellist, whose 
playing was so brilliant that he was recalled to the p 
form half a dozen times and was ob! ged to give an encore 
before his audience would be satisfied 

ea & 

Thursday afte e Cor t Direc n Ethe Robin 
son imtroduced a young ar ry talented v nist mar l 
Kochanski at a private audit ut the Bechstein H 
Kochanski i Rus | W lied fi at Ode 
Later he went to Warsaw, where he scored a great suc 
it the Symphony concerts Thence he traveled to Bru 
where he placed himself in the hands f César Thomson 
who expects great things hin l y he played ‘ 

rillo del Diavolo.” the Bac Chaconne,” and portions of 
the Brahms and Ts r er making a great 
impression, both a rtu na im art 

fe 

A Tbe foft | ust « fine bust of Mark Ha 

rg, W h w e exhibite t tl yea! Academy 

ese & 

rhe late Arthur Johnstone, the well known critic of the 


Manchester Guardian, could wield a sarcastic pen when he 
felt so disposed, and he was particularly hard upon mem 


9 


} ' } ’ ; , 
ers of the audience who departed while a piece of musi ning on lhursday and Friday, and also on Saturday 
was being played. According to the Westminster Gazette fternoon The program will includ ‘ n the clavi 
he once ended a notice of a Hallé concert thus The pet rd, spinet, harpsichord and v a by Pur 
iormance of the symphony was as near perfection as s for violin, w psict j nt, and ( 
possible to imagine, and the march past of the Early Brit ction from the ar dan ‘ ng pavane, gail 
ons, executed by a portion of the audience half way through ard and 
the last movement, was again deeply pressive eS €& 
ZARATHOSTRA Landon R 1 prevail M. Maurel to give 
_ ca ] I ew Vv KS time It 
LONDON NOTES 10t yet been p fix the dates. Owing to h 
with the London 
stated that Ricordi will offer a prize of £500 for the < : ny O1 tr at National Sunday League's 
: . 
opera in English, by an Englis mposer The suc , , , R gaged to d 
esstul work will be produced at the Royal Opera, Covent t Queer 
Garden Ricordi is at present concerned with the « . ens ning 
gagement of adjudicators, and has already secured | _* -- 
; ’ a i 
services of Massenet 
2 © \ { ‘ : ." ‘4 ‘ y \l 
& & \ R \ l | prize r con 
Michele E th , 0s has | “ \ S of | 
Michele Esposito, who is responsible tor the incidenta ? 
‘ ” , aot t West > al voca 
music for “Peggy Machree,” in which Denis O'Sulliva: . — 
I \) W ! 
is appearing at Wyndham’s Theatre by birth an Italiar ' ® : 
, ; ( r S : umended 
but for the last twenty years has resided in Dublin, and : . & _ 
sik ’ } 
; i he ‘ { I pcel 
accounted an authority on Irish music He was born at he : ' ' ' P 
" : alia on on G Glad. 
Castellamare forty-nine years ago. His cantata “Deirdr . ~~ ‘ : - 
‘ , , . y Dobre« 
has been performed at Queen's Hall, under the directior : & . 
9 r (;wend ne 
Het ry Wood 
eS «& Grith 
rr. & 
ail , , — ee 
Philip Yorke has engaged John Philip Sousa and 
band to give a series of afternoon and evening concerts ‘ S eo 
' 
, , ' ( } i ( w year ‘ « 
a fortnight at VWYueens Hall, the first to take piace ! eh ‘ . 
, i) S \ \< 
Monday evening. A new march by the conductor 
e Sar 
rhe Diplomat,” will be produced and also a suite styled | 
“ , i) sa er re 
At the King’s Court,” which is said to have met wit . — 
{ WW ! 
favor in America. After the concerts at Queen's Hall have : . 
ms — 
; cS — 
concluded, Mr. Sousa’s band, which is a larger body tha 
; : M vrig \ ( 
formerly, will enter upon a tour of the provinces, to exten ‘ 
» tl 
er thirteen weeks. Estelle Liebling and Maud Pows 5 
nm? t 
are again the soloists of the organization, and w ’ 
a warm welcome, being pleasantly remembered from thei : ) 
! , we fe 
brilliant successes on the Sousa tour mn 1902-03 - = 
, aa wa wi ef Day Davie 
‘ } ] 
It was announced some time ago that Ada Lew M Vs ' 
: . , ‘ n 
Lewis-H whom the Royal Academy M | 
ndebted for some f its t valu ] I y ie pen 
s vv 
iifered a andsome p ! he be pian } - ~ 
N . l VV arsaw 
n being to encourage | auctior i an ‘ 
| ert il 
events have placed in what tort | 
, | i 
| nay ft 4 ( tated at the iu ator >» \ ; 
, ' 
Mackenzie, Dr. Cowen and Bet rs k 
i i 
ed Hamilton Harty to | s ny 
I works were sent ’ 
ce €& eS & 
Chaplin 1 und Miss N. W. Tap! ec, of Oxi nety 
; - : ‘ , 
rformances at the Albert Hall Theatr Virginia | m put Kall 
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and Chopin, and a notable pianist in her day. As a com- 
poser she was represented by sonatas, nocturnes and stud 
ies. She imparted to her son, Georges Pfeiffer, the com 
poser, his first musical instruction, 

es €& 

Fritz Steinbach, who recently conducted the Scottish 
Orchestra, has written the following appreciative letter to 
Dr. Cowen: “Esteemed Colleague—Before I leave Scot- 
land I feel compelled to tell you how very much charmed 
I was with your pre-eminently excellent orchestra. At 
both concerts, at Edinburgh and Glasgow, the artists of 
the Scottish Orchestra played with a zest and devotion to 
their art and with a spirit and warmth that aroused in me 
the greatest admiration. Delicacy of technical execution 
and verve in playing are high merits of the artists of your 
orchestra and of the eminent leader, Mr. Verbrugghen 
But the way in which they have been drilled and the fine 
ness of their ensemble stand to your own very great 
credit. My object in writing these lines is to express my 
recognition and admiration of these excellent qualities on 
both sides. With the greatest esteem, I am, yours sin- 
cerely, Fritz Steinbach.” It is pleasant to read such high 
appreciation of the Scottish Orchestra and its gifted con 
ductor from one who is so indisputable an authority. 

ese €& 

Arthur Hervey’s tone poem, “In the East,” which was 
produced at the recent Cardiff Musical Festival, will be 
heard for the first time in London at one of the concerts 
of the Philharmonic Society during the coming season, 

te € 

The late Frank Celli, who died at Charing Cross Hos 
pital a few days ago at the age of sixty-three, had had 
many varied experiences in operatic life. Tall and hand- 
some in appearance, he undertook many parts in light and 


serious comic operas at different times. He was educated 


for the civil service, but having in his leisure hours cul- 
tivatesl his voice he made his first appearance on the stage 
when only twenty years of age at the old Marylebone 
Theatre in “The Beggar's Opera.” He then sang at the 
Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, and later on ac 
quired experience on provincial tours, after which he was 
engaged to appear in Italian opera under the direction of 
Mapleson and Gye, when he undertook parts so important 
as Don Giovanni, Papageno in “Il Flauto Magico,” and 
the Duke in “Lucrezia Borgia.” He was for a long time 
a prominent member of Carl Rosa’s company. His latest 
appearances had mainly been in sketches and dramatic 


recitations at the music halls 
Concerts for Week Ending January 7. 
MONDAY. 
New Year's concert, Queen’s Hall Orchestra, Queen's Hall, 3 
Royal Choral Society, “Messiah,” Albert Hall, 8 
THURSDAY 
Taphouse’s concert of ancient 


The Chaplin Trio and Miss N. W. 
Kensington Gore, 8 


music and dances, Albert Hall Theatre, 
SATURDAY 
Chappell ballad concert, Queen's Hall, 3 


Saengerbund Sings Folksongs. 


HE program of German folksongs published on an- 
other page of this edition of Tue Musicat Courter 

was beautifully rendered Sunday evening at the concert 
by the Brooklyn Saengerbund. Such a concert is deserv- 
ing of a long criticism, but those interested must be con 
tent with a brief report this time Hugo Steinbruch, 
the musical director of the “bund,” conducted with grace 
and sympathy Hans Schroeder, the German baritone, 
distinguished himself, and Minnie Minck, soprano, added 


to the success of a rarely enjoyable evening. 


BUFFALO. 





226 Wesr Utica Sraeer, } 

Burrato, January 13, 1905. f 
HE success of the first concert given by the Guido 
Chorus fully realized the most sanguine anticipa 
tions of its many friends. Convention Hall was 


am! 


filled with an appreciative audience, personally 

interested in our Buffalo singers and their ac- 
complished conductor, Seth Clark. The chorus numbered 
about sixty singers, the same best talent in our city, men 
who hold church positions and many pupils of our best 
vocal teachers. The opening number, “Saltarella” (Saint- 
Saéns), sang 4 capella, was splendidly sung, followed by 
the old time favorite, “When the Corn Is Waving, Annie 
Dear” (harmonized by Dudley Buck), a very beautiful 
number, so well liked that two verses were repeated. “The 
Bluebells of Scotland” (also harmonized by Buck) awak- 
ened much enthusiasm. “A Summer Lullaby” (of S 
Arthur Gibson) was sung exquisitely. The audience in 
sisted upon its repetition. The bass voices were very ef 
fective in the refrain “Bye, Baby, Bye.” At the conclusion 
of these numbers Carmela and Grazice Carbone sang “No 
di Voci,” by Brahms-Handel, in their native tongue (Ital 
ian.) This was followed by Tschaikowsky’s “Dawn,” sung 
very beautifully, expressing perfectly the sentiment and the 
music; Henschel’s “Gondoliere,” in Italian, a charming de- 
scription of the influence of the stars and moonlight on the 
water and all the joy one feels drifting on the waters of the 
Adriatic. Stegger’s “Dream King and His Love” is a fine 
composition and was well sung by the Guido Chorus 
There was one solo in it sung admirably by Percy Lapey, a 
pupil of Frances Helen Humphrey. Mr. Lapey’s voice has 
gained in strength and volume under Madame Humphrey's 
judicious instruction. One of the vocal gems of the pro 
gram was the recitative and cavatina from Rossini’s “Tan 
credi,” sung beautifully by Grazice Carbone. She possesses 
a rich contralto voice, strong, clear and flexible. Her vo 
calization, her coloratura reveals the artist. She is very 
temperamental and her diction is perfect. Both she and her 
sister are admirable in ensemble. They are graceful, re- 
fined girls and made a pretty stage picture. The ladies 
were presented with flowers. The final numbers sang by 
the Guido Chorus were Little’s “When Love Is Done,” 
Neidlinger’s “My Pretty Maid,” Neidlinger’s “Romeo's 
Ladder,” and the exquisite Neapolitan folksong, “Santa 
Lucia,” superbly sung, and the latter redemanded. No 
wonder Mr. Clark looked happy each time that he bowed 
at the hearty applause. As I looked at the demonstrative, 
pleased audience I felt that temporarily we were like the 
renowned Mrs. Fezziwig, “one vast, substantial smile.” In 
leaving the hall only favorable comments were overheard 
Some explanation is needed to understand why the chorus 
has taken this name, which belonged also to an Italian 
painter. “About 1,000 A. D. a greater reformer than Hue 
bald came upon the scene, Guido, an excellent monk of 
Arezzo, who founded the system of sight reading by es- 
tablishing a vocal scale on the syllables (do, re, mi, &c.), 
still in use.” 
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Last night’s concert recalled to many in the chorus, and 
others in the audience, that some years ago chorus singing 
was quite a feature of our social life, and that 600 of us 
sang “Elijah” at a matinee and evening performance under 
the direction of the lamented Theodore Thomas and were 
inspired to sing well under his kindly, compelling glance 
and the sustaining power of his matchless orchestra. Since 


this great master is so universally mourned, it may well be 
said of him: “To live in the hearts of those who love us it 
not to die.” 
fe € 

At the concert given Monday night at Convention Hall 
musical features were contributed by William Gomph, or 
ganist; Joseph Ball, violinist; Mr. Plagge’s double quartet 
from the Saengerbund, and Harry J. Fellows’ quartet, 
The Madrigals. Mr. Plagge was so delighted with The 
Madrigals that he engaged them to sing two numbers at 
the next Saengerbund concert 


eH € 
General Ballington Booth addressed a large meeting las 
Sunday night at the Deleware Avenue Baptist Church. He 


was so impressed with Mr. Fellows’ conducting of his ex 
cellent chorus of 110 voices that he asked him (Mr. Fel 
lows) to go to New York as his guest, and direct th 
singing at big meeting he purposed holding next month in 
Carnegie Hall. 
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Not long ago I heard a dozen of Mr. Cornelle’s pupils 
play at an informal recital. Not one pupil knew befor: 
hand what he or she would be called upon to play. A 
‘ompositions are memorized, consequently the performers 
who think music, as well as interpret, are ready for any 
xcasion. These advanced pupils will be heard at a publi: 
recital February 2 at Aeolian Hall (a midwinter affair). In 
June, at the end of the school term, a concluding recita 
will take place at Twentieth Century Hall. Several of the 


pupils are evincing great ability as teachers of music 
e €& 
Minnie Krumholz-Fink has a beautifully appointed home 


on Imson place, South Buffalo. Here she teaches over sixty 


piano pupils. Mrs. Fink is a handsome, accomplished young 
woman, a pupil of Ch. Armand Corne While calling 
there today I heard a pupil of Elizabeth Cronyn sing; a 
girl in her ‘teens, who has a lovely contralto voice of 
great range and sweetness Miss Gallagher has an artistic 
career before him if she continues to apply herself as well 


as she has begun. Mrs. Fink played the accompaniments 
well of Willeby and Burleigh songs. Mrs. Fink has a 
very deft touch 
eS €& 
The many friends of Harry Hill regret the nervous 


trouble which has obliged him to go away for a mu 


needed rest. Mr. Hill is the skillful organist and choir 
director of the Church of the Ascension. As he already 
deriving some benefit from his vacation, he hopes soon t 
resume the work he loves 

ee 


Evelyn Choate, of North Pearl street, went to Pittsfield 
Mass., this week to give a Wagner evening; while there sh« 
is the guest of Gertrude Watson, also an accomplished 
musician. Mrs. Choate intends to give “The Cycle of the 
Ring” in February at Twentieth Century Hall 

VIRGINIA KEEN! 


Frank Pollock at Bagby's. 
LBERT BAGBY'S 137th musicale morning had as a 
soloist Frank Pollock, the American tenor, member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who has been study 
ing in France for some years. Mr. Pollock sang songs by 
Chadwick, Denza, Bemberg, MacDowell and Clay, and 
after each group of songs had to give encores. The firs 
was from “L’Elise d’Amour,” the second “La Donna « 
Mobile.”” The morning was a real triumph for Mr. Pol 
lock, for his voice and style are admirable. 
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JEANNE RAUNAY AN ARTIST. of César Franck at the Théatre Lyrique. Then the Opéra MUSIC IN FLUSHING. 
Comique needing a singer of the first order to create one Subseription Concert, League Building, Flushing 
of the two heroines of “l'Ouragam by M. Bruneau, L. 1., Wednesday Evening January tl. 


















































>) LONDE, graceful, radiantly beautiful and supremely 






elegant, Jeanne Raunay counts among the rare F 
6 J y g thought of Madame Raunay. Once more the great artist PROGRAM 
singers of real worth whose reputation owes :  3e , " : —_— 
. : surpassed herself, if it were possible, and won all possible Allegro f ctet Mendelssohn 
nothing to vulgar réclame or to petty intrigue. ; , , . Ata , ; 
: “ : . . praise. It was not her fault if the work did not succeed Ai 
A daughter of the celebrated engraver Richomme, of 1 pleasing the publi ourree Bac 
; it ‘asing the public 
whose work the museum of the Paris Louvre prides itself 2. Eat , , , . et 
: Beethoven's “Fidelio” was another triumph for the great in on 
on possessing numerous examples, and a daughter of the , ' : } 
singer. After that Jeanne Raunay went, at the request of r Wanderer ‘ 
distinguished painter Richomme, Jeanne Raunay has a dis- le Seduhact 
tinguished artistic ancestry } \ " 
Brought up in a purely artistic milieu and highly edu- 
cated, she is eminently a woman of distinguished attain- , 
ments. She possesses by nature the grace which is not ac- \ 
quired and has an exquisitely charming personality : , 
At Brussels, where she sang magnificently Elizabeth, in 
Tannhauser,” and Marguerite, in “Faust” (roles which a “ ; 
preceded her dazzling creation of Guilhen, in the“ Fervaal” A ober 
of Vincent d'Indy), she was immediately taken up by the MI t 
public. Her noble simplicity of style and her truth of ex- 
pression were at once recognized by the most critical con- a 
noisseurs as well as by the general public The two years , ~" 
i 
she passed at the Théatre de la Monnaie, of Brussels, 
were years of real work and success. On her return to 
Paris Jeanne Raunay was at once heard in different salons : 
om ~ OMI . 1 
(which eagerly disputed for her possession), and in the aN 
important orchestral concerts (Conservatoire, Lamoureux, - New Yorh 








Colonne), where she superbly interpreted the masterpieces 





of the great composers in such fashion as to immediately y< 
place her in the first rank of the singers of the day The I 
critics rendered full justice to her qualities and neglected giver 
, | ' 
no opportunity of proclaiming the superiority of her talent are 
, » ' \ weel 
But it was when Jeanne Raunay took the role of Guilhen . 
. a : \A\ ty 
in “Fervaal” at the Opéra Comique that she really showed 
what kind of artist she When she stepped on the stage 
I 
er sumptuous beauty mad ensation, and directly she 
was heard everyone was ut 1 spell, and her triumph 
tt 
steadily increased from act t t The next day all the 
mapers without exception sang e pr st f the admirable . 
pa] I New \ ’ M Boge 
tist who had given the public such an impression of great 
" ‘ ‘ x ti } ’ Aa 
art by playing in unforgettable fashion one of the most 
. . i ‘ pt | ke 
diffeult roles of lyric drama af 
- car vif p { Crrieg il 
From the Opéra Comique Jeanne Raunay went to the ; adie ‘mueall 
a ’ ’ AY i ; ' i et we 
) ri wher she ) ) y “ ! > 
rhéatre Lyrique, where played Iphigenie in the Reyer, to Marseilles to sing “Ex ' lly well played 
Iphigenie en Tauride” of Gluck. This was Iphigenie her member there the effect she made Everywhere she ha | ; Roget ed g “—_ tistic pleasure 
lf Sh d 11 P s fi to the “a . »-la R is 1 “Tet ' 
elf. She made all Pari ck the Théatre de la Rena been applauded—in “Iphigenie en Tauride,” in “Hérodiade ‘ evening | ia os a 
ance for mont! She proved that she was the born in ind above all in “Lohengrin for it t puss , ‘ est in the baritor repertory, an¢ ; ing them 
terpreter of great masterpiec and one of the few artist magine an Elsa more poetical, more 1 e, more complete . e heanty ' ecerity that have exalted 
7 » of snecescsful . . * most ' 1 " ‘ 
of our epoch capable of successfully interpreting the most Jeanne Raunay went back to the Théatre Lyrique t Mr. Bogert, in playing the piano accompaniments 
1j sit and the most important roles of tt lacsical : . ; 
dificult and the most important 1 olf the classical reper create Titar (Georges Hii : , certa shat ¢ ‘ nget oht ympathy and skill 
tory In Iphigenie she has : qual, and in this part Qyeen of the Fairies has never ; ; : : -_ a a , ; re pleasing 
. , » «2 s00n a ; eo et " 1] , ; ; a . 
Jeanne Raunay achieved perf All Paris united in ,, rpreted as by Jea Dosen c e1 ; - oun Gil 
praising the incomparable richness of her sympathetic and tine has been the reer of o1 - really great . need wit! , n , it reali amns 
flexible voice, her surprising variety of accent, her irre of the day A ts who d t get . . \ . ; 
proachable style, her purity of expression, her noble senti do not attempt to wsurr - . 
. , 1 stures nd ¢ : I t of ; 
ment, her graceful gestures and the temperament of an pare that when chancx place path of the pul ty ae ne 
artist of the first rank lieiat. it ia the ster’s nlain duty ¢ te er with reenect : eae aie 
Jeat anne | Raut nay also sang with great success the _ Ruth nd admiration nclude the « t lushing 
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FPRANKLINSTRASSE 20, Duzspen, January 2, 1905 
HE Mozart Society’s “extra concert” boasted of the 
assistance of celebrities such as Weingartner—as 
composer, conductor and pianist—Reisenauer, Klengel 
and Emilie Herzog. Weingartner conducted his own 
“Serenade,” op. 6, a composition vastly different from his 
present mode of writing. Parts of it were applauded to 
the echo. Thereupon followed his “Lieder” with orches 
tral accompaniment, representing his present self. As 
vocal tone pictures on an orchestral background they are 
deeply impressive and were beautifully sung by Herzog. 
The Mozart Orchestra acquitted itself creditably in the 
accompaniments. Weingartner and Reisenauer gave an 
ideal reproduction of Bach’s C minor concerto for two 
pianos, and Herzog sang songs by Reisenauer. They are 
fine though not great. Kiengel excelled in Bach’s ‘cello 
suite. 


eS € 


Ejnar Forchhammer’s and Anna Ulsaker’s Schubert- 
Goethe evening displayed a tasteful program and artistic 
interpretation by both singers. Forchhammer, an oper- 


excels in forte singing and broad designs; 


atic tenor, 
Ulsaker, a lieder exponent, is best in piano emissions. 
Rudolf Feigerl accompanied exquisitely. 

tt 


Anna Steinhauer-Mallinson’s vocal recital was very suc 
In finished style she presented songs by various 
among them a most characteristic “Chanson 
luget, and six lyrics by A. Mallinson, who 


cessful. 
composers, 
de Route,” 
accompanied. 


by 


es cz 
Leopold Godowsky was the next attraction. He is a 
technical genius, whose eminent virtuosity shone bril- 
liantly in the Chopin arrangements. The pianist’s inter- 


pretation of Chopin's B minor sonata was a revelation 


tt 
Richard Burmeister’s two pupils’ concerts testified to 
his rare pedagogic powers. Beethoven, Grieg, Liszt, 


Glinka, &c., were played. Among the numerous students 
flocking around the noted pianist from all parts of the 
hemispheres, some are very ,gifted, such as the Misses 
Woodfin and Rowan, of New York; Von Jankowska (Po- 
Anna Charlier (Stockholm), and others. Mr. Bur 
justly pride himself success as a 
long ago Mr 
“to meet” 


land), 
on his 


and Mrs. 
Hugo Heermann 
greatly enjoyed 


meister may 


‘ 


teacher Nort in 


Burmeister 
It was an 


by 


vited some friends 


altogether charming event, those 


present 


eS €& 


Another examination concert of the singing academy of 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Lolla Fessbeed of cee assisted at William Winkler’s 
‘cello recital. She played the piano part in Saint-Saéns’ C 
minor sonata—an interesting composition—in laudable 
style. She has temperament, technic, soul and intelligence. 

= = 

At Bertrand Roth’s we heard compositions by Alexan- 
der Friedrich, Landgrave of Hessen, which were favorably 
judged by the press. Soloists heard there of late were 
Hans Neumann, the violinist; Professor Roth himself, 
Anna Sourek, Eugen Franck (singers), F. A. Geissler 
(reciter) and many more. The concerts were given before 
fashionable audience of connoisseurs and were a great 
success. 


eS & 


At the Opera the “Ring” performances drew large au 
diences. 


ee € 


Edward Reuss, the Dresden 
recognition on his recent concert tour. In Frankfort and 
Wiesbaden he played P. Scheinpflug’s quartet. In Karls- 
ruhe, assisting in Gabriele von Weech's vocal recital, Herr 
Reuss gave Liszt selections. Both singer and pianist had 
magnificent criticisms. Fraulein von Weech is a former 
pupil of our Natalie Haenisch, whose excellent school she 
At a recent reception, in the 


pianist, achieved high 


most prominently represents. 
home of Luise Reuss-Belce (and her husband's, Eduard 
Reuss), the famous singer did Cornelius’ “Weihnachts- 
lieder.” It was an immensely impressive performance, full 
of “Stimmung und Gemiith.” 


ee <= 


Carrie L. Dunning’s demonstrations on improved music 
study met with sincere approval here. She held the inter- 
est of her hearers for hours and made many converts. 

Se & 

Auber’s opera “Die Stumme,” recast under Von Schuch’s 
direction, was a non plus ultra performance. 

ese <= 

Franziska Lewinger, a pupil of Frau Schuch, had much 
success as Carmen in Stuttgart and as Nedda in Altenberg. 

es €& 

Felix Draeseke’s “Serenade” 
ceived at Utrecht. A 


was enthusiastically re- 


INGMAN 


The Francis ‘Walker Stadios. 


HE second in the series of historical chamber concerts 

at the Francis Walker studios was given Wednesday 
afternoon, January 11. Eugene Bernstein and Modest Alt- 
schuler played Saint-Saéns’ sonata for piano and ’cello, and 
later these artists performed Mendelssohn's sonata, op. 45. 
Marie Whiting, a contralto, sang a group of songs with 





1905 


January 1, 


merits of 


AVING heard Becker's E minor concerto in Leip 
worthy of an exposition for the dignity of its style and the 
the orchestration for the first movement is exceedingly 
easy 

were being constantly omitted and various parts, in 


, 
BECKER’S PIANO CONCERTO. 
Drespen, 
(a a 

sic, under the direction of Hans Winderstein, 

with the Philharmonic Orchestra, it seemed 

deep musical thought of its entire content. As there was 
but one rehearsal possible under the circumstances, and 
difficult, it was not to judge of the that 
movement so well as the others, for the reason that voices 
sequence, appeared somewhat rugged and broken, and now 
most apparent that the 


con 


and then empty. It was, however, 


composition was suffering for this reason, and one could 


gain quite an idea from the brilliantly performed piano 
part of what the composer had to say to us. To give a 
short sketch of this concerto would be perhaps the best 
way of setting forth its merit 

The first theme of the first movement is in the large 
heroic style, full of passionate longing, and appeals strongly 
in its full, sounding melody and grandeur to the deeper 
emotions. The second theme, with its stately gait, is ma 


jestic in its movement and suggests the larger sonata form 


Then the development proceeds in a multitudinous leading 


of voices and a weaving and interweaving of motives 


around the main theme, to unroll a long chain of reflections 
and commentaries, so to speak, upon the foregoing in such 
to excite wonder at the manifold resources 
us well as to cause some hard thinking 


in an- 


a manner as 
of the composer, ; 
For while in one 
other, its Browning-like abstruseness of thought 
pecially as it appeared at the time) its ruggedness of con 
tour might give some rise in some less thoughtful listeners 
charge of obscurity. this may be, one 
manly vigor throughout, where every- 
and one cannot be long in doubt as it its 

Sesides this it shows a very clever hand 
Ihe third part of this movement is simi 
which in the devel 


of effective 


sense it is all entirely clear, still, 


and (es 


to the However 


recognizes a healthy, 
thing rings true, 
convincing power 
at orchestration. 
first, with a brilliant cadenza, 
and leads 
symphonic movement 

a “Browning 


lar to the 


opment is thematic to the close an 


like ruggedness and obscur 


If there was 
ity” in the first movement, there was quite the contrary 
in the second, which was as smooth and flowing as Ten 
nyson’s polished lines. “Langsam und Getragen,” it 1s a 
broad andante in style. If there is “Sturm und Drang” 


in the first there is the blessedness of peace in the second 


“Andante Re quate would be terization, 


a good charac 


for there is an appeal to high Heaven in this which seems 
to announce a reconciliation with the Divine will and all 
the struggle terminates in resignation. 

that follows is refreshing in the ex 


The peaceful calm 


“Stimmung”’ it natural 


contains makes the 


Molly von Kotzebue revealed artistic zeal and assiduous skill and animation. The success Mr. Walker is making of treme, and the 

study Fraulein Schuster’s interpretations carry convic- these concerts is due to the brilliant playing of the trio of bent of the composer very evident. This prayerful mood 
tion, and she will make her way. Dagmar von Veh is mu- superb artists engaged for them, but the vocalist is a appears first in the opening theme, which is something in 
ical to her finger tips. The two assisting artists, Joh. special feature in each program, which is keenly appre- the form of a chorale, and delivered in the fi nstat 
Smith, ‘cello, and Prof. G. Sturcke, recitations, lent due ciated by the listeners that fill the studios. The next con by the strings, then later by the piano, w which the 
interest to o the concert cert is at 3 o'clock Wednesday, January 2: 25. strings join, the voices intermi ring\ng in enchanting har 
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monies, and in a blissful concord of sweet sounds that 
form a delightful background to the piano part 
the orchestra again takes up the theme, while 
a figuration built upon the 


The 


subordinated to 


Toward 
the close 
the piano accompanies with 
both 
should be entirely 


minuendo and final pianissimo 


themes of movements piano accompaniment 


here the gradual di 


of the voices in the strings 


in order render the close effective, for as the tones 


to 
gradually die out in the orchestra they should not be 
the least obscured by the piano. To such an innate artist 
as Mr. Becker is 


to observe this in this particular instance must have only 


this must be self evident, and his failure 
been due to the nervousness that arose from merely hav 
ing had one rehearsal before the concert 

Phe 


rasch,” 


last movement, in the form of a tarantelle, “Sehr 
was full of verve and temperament and most bril 
especially the 


The talented 


liantly performed by the orchestra and 


pianist. It quite carried the audience away 

characterized it “Frisch 
rhis 

the 


POTTER 


director, Hans Winderstein, as 
erfunden und wie aus einem Guss.” 
ling 


poser } 


with the spark 
the com 
F RISSELI 


orchestration, altogether won day for 


A Progressive Club. 


HE Saturday Club, of Sacramento, Cal., is 

wide reputation for the variety and catholicism of its 
At two of its 
list of composers included Bach, Pergolese, 
latti, Dr. Arne, Morley, Haydn, Schubert, Beethoven, Wag 
Dvorak, Lalo 
Hugo Wolf, Von 
Spicker, MacDowell, Nevin 
Wood, Tremisot, Thomé, Clay 
hard 


gaming a 


recent song recitals the 


Giordani 


musical programs 
»>car 
ner Grieg, A. Thomas, Gounod 
Fielitz, Gradier, Chaminade 
Maud V. White, Mary K 

Wakefield and Dresel. It 


more comprehensive 


Brahms, 
Strauss, 


would be indeed to set up a 
scheme 


Marguerite Hall for Two Cities. 
ANUARY 15 
Schumann recital in Chicago, 
Montreal January 18. She 
Bethichem, Pa 


Marguerite Hall, the contralto, sang a 
IL, and in “Elijah” in 
was solo alto at the recent Bach 
Festival in receiving high praise for her 


WOTK 





THE WEEK IN NEW YORK. 


= ~ . 
Wednesday morning and afternoon, January 11 Parsi 
fal” in English, Montauk Theatre, Brooklyn 
Wednesday evening, January 11 Parsifa n Eng 
Montauk Theatre, Brookly: 
Wednesday evening, January 11 ristan and Isolde 
Metropolitan Opera Hous 
Thursday evening, January 12—Bost Sym} y | 
cert, Joseffy, soloist, Carnegie H 
Thursday evening—James Henry Smith’s musicale, Her 
mann Hans Wetzler, Eugen d’Albert, Edyth Walker 
and Carus soloists 871 Fifth avenue 
Thursday evening, January 12—“Die Walkur Metr 
politan Opera House 
rhursday evening, January Pars Eng 
Montauk Theatre, Brookly: 
iday evening, January 1 Cavalleria Rusticana | 
Pagliacci louble Metrop Opera | 
Friday evening—January 13—People’s Symphor Cc 
Wesley Weyman piano sO s 
Friday evening, January 13—Boston Symphony Concer 
Muriel Foster, soloist, Baptist Temple, Brookly 
Friday evening, January 13 Parsila Eng M 
tauk Theatre, Brookly 
Saturday morning, January 14 largaret Goetz historica 
concert, Carnegie Chamber Music Hal 
Saturday afternoon, January 14 Faust Metrop 
Opera House 
Saturday afters Ja ry 14—B Symp y 
ee Mur Foster s t, Carnegie Ha 
Saturday ernoon, January 14 Pa Eng 
Mont b Theatre Br klyn 
Saturday vening January 14—"“Lohengri popula 
prices), Metrop an Opera House 
Saturday evening Ja uary 14 Parsila Eng 
Montau heatre, Brooklyn 
Sunday afternoon, January 15—Brooklyn Arion matines 
Jessie Shay and Carl Grienauer Ar ( 
house, Brooklyn 
Sunday afternoon, January 1 New York Symphony ( 
ert. ¥ ¢ t. Carneme Hall 
» lay eve k ] New York \r t mecer 
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THE STORY OF THE VIOLIN. 





LATE publication by the Walter Scott Pub- 
lishing Company, of London, England, is 
“The Story of the Violin,” by Paul Stoe- 
ving. It is the fifth volume in “The Music 
Story Series,” which Frederick J. Crowest 
edits. The book is brought out in New 

York by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Really meritorious works on the violin are not so plenti- 
ful that a book such as this can be properly disposed of 
in a hurried, cursory notice. Its undoubted value justifies 
the extended review which follows. “The Story of the 
Violin” contains 324 pages and is profusely illustrated. 

In the prologue occurs this sentence: “The violin—what 
a wonderful thing a violin is! Muse over it—its tone, its 
form, its history, and its position in the world of art today 

and you stand facing a miracle. Something miraculous, 
mysterious—call it what you will, divine purpose, divine 
power—seems to lie behind this frail little handiwork of 
man.” 

The writer in the course of this introductory chapter at 
least half a dozen times applies the word “miracle” to the 
violin. Why he should thus designate an instrument the 
perfection of which is the result of a strict compliance with 
certain natural laws it is hard to say. Evidently he has a 
misapprehension of the meaning of the word “miracle,” 
which the lexicographers define as “that which contravenes 
the laws of nature.” ‘There is, therefore, nothing miracu 
lous” about a violin 

Few subjects associated with art are more fascinating 
to the student than the violin. For several hundred years it 
has been discussed-by acute minds. Many eminent men of 
science have addressed themselves to the task of unravel 
The author of 
consideration, formerly in 
America, of the violin the Guildhall 
School of Music, in London. He has written a monograph 
entitled “The Art of Vieclin Bowing” and has contributed 
to various European journals a series of instructive and 
entertaining articles the 
His carefulness with regard to details and painstaking ex 
actness as to every phase of the question which he treats 
indicate that Mr. Stoeving has prosecuted with diligence 


ing its history and following its evolution. 


the volume under who was 


is a professor in 


on violin and famous violinists 


the work he set out to do. 

Phe volume is divided into three The first part 
is devoted to “A Story of the Violin,” the second to “Violin 
Playing and Violin Players”; the third part, under the head 
of “An Outline of the Evolution of Violin Composition,” 
written for the 


parts 


has to do with the music which has been 
violin. The opening chapter of Part I tells of the origin 
and gradual development and ultimate perfection of the 
The author, following nearly every authority 
that of the violin 
He goes back to the genesis 


instrument 
the 
an unsolved puzzle to him. 
of the bow instrument, tracing it to the Greeks and Romans 


on subject, confesses the origin is 


and quoting Egyptian and Chaldean records to show its ex- 
istence anterior to the beginning of the Christian era. Of 
course, many of the speculations indulged in are fanciful, 
yet this part of the volume is not wanting in interest, e¢s- 
pecially to those who are fond of archxological researches 

The author regards Gaspar Duiffoprugear as the luthier 
who first fashioned an instrument in the pattern of the vio- 


lin. All historians of the violin agree that this skilled arti- 
san, who was the forerunner of the Brescian school, made 
a variety of bow instruments. This pioneer workman was 
born in the Italian Tyrol, about 1469, and wrought for 
many years in conjunction with a talented brother, who 
was almost as skillful a workman as he. Mr. Stoeving 
marshals the customary arguments in support of the con- 
tention that Duiffoprugcar was the first violin maker. 

The writer does not hesitate to say, backed up by stronger 
authorities than thosewhich the author quotes, that Duiffo- 
prugear never made a violin. A number of bass viols, violas 
di Bordone, lutes, violas di gamba and other varieties of 
primitive bow instruments, bear the name of this skilled 
workman, but no violin yet has been found which he made. 
After considering the life work of this luthier, the author 
devotes considerable space to his immediate successor, 
Gasparo da Salo. The consensus of opinion among the 
best thinkers is that this Brescian genius really made the 
first perfected violin. Little is known of the youth and 
early career of Da Salo. It is known, however, that he 
was born in 1542 in a picturesque town on the Lago di 
Garda, and, when a mere lad, went to Brescia and placed 
himself as an apprentice in the workshop of Duiffoprug- 
car. He absorbed the knowledge of this pioneer, improved 
his models, and made researches on his own account. The 
first violin that he sent forth as a musical messenger, when 
compared with the best examples of the products of the 
later masters, shows that in size and construction it differs 
very little from them. Mr. Stoeving devotes adequate 
space and gives a proper meed of praise to the principal 
violin makers of the various schools who followed in the 
There is nothing new, however, in 
this part of the book. Indeed Lessing’s famous verdict— 
“All that is new is not true, and all that is true is not new”’ 
— might be applitd to this part of the work. There are 
many complete and trustworthy treatises which cover the 
art of violin making, and tell all about the various cele 
brities who have devoted their lives to this art. 

The chapter which contains biographical sketches of great 
from Corelli, who was born in 
is one of the most 


footsteps of Da Salo. 


violinists and composers 
1550, down to the masters now living 
entertaining parts of the work. In these chapters the 
writer displays a fine style of biographical writing. He 
compresses within narrow limits many facts, records and 
new happenings, and tells many stories of interest. Some 
of these chapters are admirable examples of concision. 

The third part of the book is brim full of valuable in- 
formation. It contains a great deal of data touching the 
music which has been written for the violin, from “A 
Romance for Violin and Bass,” published in 1620, in 
Venice, by Biagia Marini, to the latest works of composers 
of the present day. One chapter is devoted to “The Reign 
of the Sonata,” and the origin and development of this 
favorite form of composition are carefully traced. Another 
chapter gives similar information with regard to the con- 
One chapter is devoted to “Didactic Violin Litera- 
ture.” While the writer does not essay an analysis of the 
great works for the violin, nor seek to classify them after 
the manner of a critic, yet he does tell much that ought to 
be known by every violin student. There are several ap- 
pendices which supplement the information given in the 
body of the work. One of these gives a chronological 
record, showing, in tabulated form, the descent of violin 


certo 








playing from masters to pupils, since the founding of the 
Roman school; also a few independent groups of players 
This constitutes a violinist family tree, so to speak. It 
enables one to start at the foundation of any school, and 
trace its growth; also to identify the pupils of the great 
masters who originated these schools. 

The volume is embellished with many pictures. The 
explanatory comments accompanying these are apposite. It 
should be mentioned that the book is brought out in excel- 
lent style, its typographical and pictorial features being ex 
cellent. It is not to be expected that a work of this de- 
scription should be absolutely free from errors; nor is the 
work under consideration fully exempt from them. It is 
fully as accurate, however, as the average work on the 
violin, and may be conscientiously recommended to violin- 
ists, violin makers, violin connoisseurs and others inter 
ested in the king of instruments. 


DETROIT. 
Detroit, Mich., January 13, 1905 
HE first of the series of Nemes chamber music re 
C2 citals in private houses was given January 6 at 
the residence of Mrs. J. B. Ford, 1730 Jefferson 
avenue. The program was furnished by Mr. and Mrs 
Nemes and Florence Hayes Spitzely, and included the so 
nata in F major (Beethoven), sonata in G major (Mozart) 
and Agathe’s aria from “Der Freischitz.” The same pro 
gram was repeated at the Germain parlors on the afternoon 
of Sunday, January 8 
eS <= 


The faculty concert of the Michigan Conservatory of 
Music, given at the Church of Our Father last Monday 
evening, was the rooth recital given in public by this insti 
The Spiering Quartet and Elsa von Grave Jonas 
furnished the program. Madame Jonas played for soli the 
Liszt transcription of Mendelssohn’s “Auf Flugeln 
Gesanges” and Liszt's own “Legende,” “St. Francis Walk 
ing the Waves.” With the quartet she played the 
Dvorak quintet, op. 81. The numbers of the quartet were 
The quartet in G minor (Haydn), a double number con 
A major quartet of 
Brune’s 


tution. 


des 


on 


sisting of the intermezzo from the 
Adolph Weidig and the fugue and finale from 
quartet in G minor 

7 Cea 

R. N. Liuzzi, the harpist, gave a concert last evening in 
Schwankovsky’s Hall. The program included a harp solo 
by Signor Liuzzi, songs by Lucile Norris, soprano, and 
Boyd Marshall, baritone, and ‘cello solo by Luigi Motto 
Carl Beutel acted as accompanist and also played a piano 
solo 

Se & 

The informal meeting for members of the Tuesday Mu 
sical was held at the residence of Mrs. John S. Newberry 
last Tuesday morning. Mrs. Christie, Mrs. Dexter, Miss 
Massnick, Kathleen Trowbridge, Miss Andrus and Mrs. ¢ 
H. Brodt gave the musical program. Mrs. F. L. Abel read 
a paper on “Paris as a Musical Centre.” 


Se & 


rhe third organ recital in the series arranged by H. P. C 
Stewart was given in St. Andrew’s Memorial Church last 
Wednesday evening by Alfred L. Calzin, of Marine City 

E. H. 
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Address 144 WEST 434 STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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ONLY OPPORTUNITY IN AMERICA FOR AMBITIOUS YOUNG 
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332 West S6th St., New York City, 
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or 5328 Wobingoes Neen cmease 
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Washington Symphony Orchestra. 


50 MUSICIANS AND SOLOISTS. 


SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, | 


REGINALD De KOVEN oinector. 


Washington College of Music, 


1218 F Street, ssenager. 


TOUR NOW BOOEING. 
EDGAR T. FOSTER, Traveling Representative, 


mma Sole Manager of Tours, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





GeorceE SWEET 


The Renowned Beritene, 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, Near Forty-second St.. NEW YORK 
Some of his Pupils: 
Katherine Cari Dufft, 
Maude Lillian 


Georg Fergusson, 
Florence Mulford. 


Shanna Cumming, 


LACHMUND CONSERVATORY 


ALL BRANCHES. 132 West 65th Street. 
Distinctive Feature ; Opportani:y for professional nists or teachers 
to study Traditional Lisct Interpretations with Carl V. Lachmund, three 
years a pupil of Liszt,and of whom this greatest pianist of all ages 
wrote: 

“Herewith allow me to recommend Mr. Carl Lachmund, who 
however, will recommend himself the best by reason of his distin- 
guished abilities, both as a practices! and theoretical musician. 

“ WEIMAR, September 25, 'S3. With high esteem, F. LISZT.” 
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BROOKLYN. Olives.” The members of the first division of the choir Sonata appassionata Reethoven 
won the conductor's trophy, a portrait bust of Richard . N Q 
saree ee Wagner. Altogether it has been a “Wagner week.” et , “ae hes i soa 
ANY admirers and acquaintances of the late oa . ~~ . I meas + _ anaes 
Theodore Thomas paid a tribute to his _ Tomorrow arternoon Jessie Shay, Karl Grienauer, Mrs. , 42, N 
memory by attending the Boston Symphony V™¢™4uer and Charles Stuart Phillips present the follow Qt z 
concert in the Baptist Temple last evening. ‘8 ProsTa™ at the Brooklyn Ar mesma M ] t ‘ 
‘ _ - . Variations and Fugue ] N . S ent . 
An immense tablet of negative green foliage tealrlgh* he | y of M ly 1 to hold 
with the memorial! inscription and name of Rhapsodic I t ptior t the univ y, 108 Monta treet, the se 
the lamented conductor made of red carnations, was ar Mr. and Mrs. Karl! ¢ fourth 7 enines in Fel _ March 
ranged in the choir space above the pulpit. As at the con- MY reams —- ee 
cert in Manhattan Thursday night, the orchestra played er en: ee ian Mee a : fie 2 = 
Schubert’s “Funeral March” as the opening number \ Gevroth t tt that the r the new Academy 
score or more simpletons applauded, and thus the moment  Etincelles Moszh iM ) ye t 
was robbed of its solemnity [schaikowsky's “Pathetic Marc aiiiitets . . 1 t and Har Without hesitat ) 
symphony, planned in advance for performance at this <« ik ie = ie ed w K that tl Ss a 
cert, was highly appropriate for the occasi Muriel Fos- Am Springt rable location f , hall, TT 
ter, the English contralto, sang “Penelope’s Recitative and M Mrs. F . awik. ae 
Prayer,” from Bruch’s “Odysseus,” and three of Elgar's ~@"*™ M NT 
Sea Songs ” As Miss Foster sar g these selections at the rar SP: Se ” ‘ q : Bargait rea 
concert in Manhattan Saturday afternoon there is no need Hans Schroeder will be the star at t Folkslied” ev on n all ot y to be found 
here of extended notice, beyond saying that the artist won jng by the Brool S f +} 
her audience completely by the matchless beauty of her tomorrow night. Minnie M will } 
voice, intelligent singing and personal charm As a “re acioiat The prog . P . f the thirt ' sage —— 
quest” number Handel’s “Largo” was played. The over-  fourteent! Stent sdeniiicel ' . ; a a or 
ture to “The Flying Dutchman” was the closing number nineteenth centuri 2 f - . 
Se << Das Hildebrands Lic \ LJ \ \ ret ' " 
Eight performances of “Parsifa n English were giver os éae , ; vt g lay 
at the Montauk Theatre during the week. Mr. Savage ad rane : 
heres to his ideals, for all things, the Brooklyn presenta- Gedenkes ' ' pecembes nd 
tions of Wagner's sacred festival drama were equal to ” red 
those witnessed some time ago at the New York Theatre * Elel - 
n Manhattan. The principals in the cast for Monday ,, . . , 
night were: HW : 
Kundry ........ seccocosess , Kirkby | n Gar het : geseriet 
Parsifal ....... : Francis Maclenna M tlet ! prano ) 
Amfortas .. TT Johannes Bisc ff ’ re v I \ 
Gurnemanz Ottley Cranst H 
Klingsor Homer Lind Na 
Titurel : Robert Kent Parker . 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings Hanna Mara essayed 7 oe 
the role of Kundry, and Alois Pennarini was the Parsifal, Der Lind H ars 
Frank Egenieff the Amfortas, Putnam Griswold the Gur fined M. St ge 
nemanz, and J. Parker Coombs the Klingsor. Florence Der Lines “A rogram Os 
Wickham, the third Kundry, and Christian de Voss, the yx ; \ Phe 
third Parsifal of the con were heard during th M = 
week. Walter H. Rothwell and Moritz Grimm alternated Pad e ( ] ‘ 
as conductors. “Sa . “ _ 
eS & “ies wm: ae _ 
The ninth annual meeting of the Temple Choir at the ore will flock by the 
Baptist Temple Wednesday night is deserving of more program t nelude W Carl Engaged for Brooklyn. 
space than can be allotted here A splendid program was “Carmen” fantaisie and Witch's Dar by Pag on adios 
presented under the direction of Edward Morris Bowman The assisting pianist of tl e Her , File} W | 7 | ion a wry ts 
Sixty-four members of the choir, who had made a record 4, play three CI pin pr es shies i I ~ Us e Bay Temple 
attendance for the year, received their reward in the form = rhansody, by Liszt d sition | f . : Ss r , 
of de luxe editions of standard oratorios and other books Vecsey a6 oll tole 4 , e% , c . 
about music and musicians. Lolita Gainsborg, a pupil of eg -_ sor ; fanhattar , 
Mr. Bowman, played “Le Papillon,” by Lavallee, and Law The great d’Albert wv . , , ( ‘ f F 
rence Golde, violinist, performed Wagner's “Albumblatt.” 43.) Hall Thursday « ng , . : a 
The Temple Choir Orchestra performed the Pilgrims’ .¢ the Brooklyn Institut 7 , ‘ ab . -_— 
Chorus from “Tannhaduser,” and later accompanied the passacag ( f | i : : h Chay 


hoir in the “Alleluia” from Beethoven's “Mount of Sonata 3, C ma 


ANITA & RI 


BSOPYTrrHRraANOC. : > —7= 


e COCORZA, © = 


ADDRESS 
As leading soprano soloist with Mr. DAMROSCH on the here mentioned 
Mme. 
BERTHA 








Studio: 53 E. 56th St. 


Corner Madison Avs 


NEW YORK CITY. 




















251 West Sist Street, 


NEW YORK. 
Telephone: 1146 Riverside. 
DRAMATIC tour as “Kundry” in 89 “ Parsifal" Concerts the following papers said 
of Madame Harmon 
SOPRANO. } bh Held audience spellbound 





Pittsburg Vispet ’ 
5 Toronto Globe—" Interpreted with great dramatic fervor 
Prime Donne with St. Louis Westliche Post—* Created a profound sensation, 
Milwaukee Sentine! Won individual distinction.’ 


MR. WALTER DAM ROSCHY, Spring Tour, 1904 geicess nenny WoLrsony, 131 East 17th Street, or 1205 Carnegie Hal, New York City. 





MR. LOUDON G. CHARLTON ANNOUNCES 


< KATHARINE. FISK, contraite. 


Oratorio, Concert and Recital Dates now booking. 
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THE SCIENCE OF 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


> -— 


3y D. A. CLIppiNncer. 

HE term “the science of voice production’ is 
euphonious. It hath a goodly sound. It savors 
of learning and smacks of law. It is attractive 

and often overpowering 

Is there a science of voice production? It 
would seem so. Whether we know what it is is doubt 
ful, but among the immutable laws governing the infinite 
phenomena of nature there should be one governing the 
voice. But there are many things known vo us as phe- 
nomena of whose laws we are still ignorant. Many things 
ire still wrapped in mystery and we are unable to remove 
the wrapper 

300ks without number bear the imposing titie “The Sci- 
ence of Voice Production,” and a shelf full of them, with 
gold titles displayed to advantage, in a studio, will often 
exert a hypnotic influende on the novice and cause him to 
regard their owner with a mixture of awe and reverence 
ind fill him with a feverish anxiety to engage lessons be- 
fore his. time is all taken. 

Verily these are valuable works to the teacher, whether 
he reads them or not. Like some artists, their drawing 
power is great. 

If there be a science of voice production then there are 
laws governing it which are as absolute and unflinching as 
the laws of mathematics, and this law should be the same 
in every case, and when the law is observed the result 
hould be the same in every case. The application of that 
law must result in a perfect tone because the processes of 
universal law cannot be discordant. Again, if there be 
uch a science there must be an orderiy way of applying 
it. A shout of derisive scorn will doubtless go up when I 
ay that there is no evidence that such a science has been 
discovered and formulated at this date 

If I combine oxygen and hydrogen according to the for 
mula H,O the result is water, and it will be absolutely the 
same whether it is done in Chicago, Hong Kong or Da- 
homey. All natural scientists agree to this. Is there any 
one thing upon which the authors of the science of voice 
production agree? It is safe to say no 

Before absolute laws governing any organ or instrument 
can be formulated the nature of the instrument must be 
known. The scientists have never come anywhere near an 
ireement as to what kind of an instrument man really has 
in his throat They have not decided whether it is a 
tringed instrument, a brass, a single or double reed, and 
these things are vital in establishing a scientific basis of 
procedure. Not knowing what the instrument is, it is not 
strange that we are not of one mind as to how it should 
be played upon 

If we are to know the science of voice production we 
must first know the mechanism and action of the vocal 
organ 


This instrument, an inch and a half in length, produces 


Most people believe the voice is produced by the vibra- 
tion of the vocal cords. Just how they are unable to agree 

Are the tones of the voice produced in the same way 
from top to bottom? Let us see. Most singing teachers 
recognize three adjustments known as registers—the chest, 
middle and upper. The chest voice, it is argued, is pro- 
duced by the vocal cords vibrating throughout their entire 
length. This is concurred in by many scientists. Most 
vocal teachers believe that chest voice should not be car 
ried higher than E, first line, but Dr. Mackenzie claims that 
in 400 female voices he examined he found in most cases 
the chest mechanism was used throughout. Chest quality 
could not have been used throughout, but the middle and 
head qualities were obtained with the chest mechanism 
Mancini (1774) says there are instances in which there is 
but one register used throughout the voice. Dr. Wesley 
Mills makes the same statement. 

Mackenzie found that contraltos invariably produced 
their upper tones in the head register. This is a different 
mechanism, mark you, from that used throughout by so- 
pranos. Tenors, he says, use both chest and head registers 
although a few use the head register throughout. Baritones 
and basses, he says, use only chest. 

Garcia says there are three mechanisms—chest, falsetto 
and head—and makes them common to both sexes 

Behnke divides the voice into five registers—lower and 
upper thick, lower and upper thin and small 

Dr. Guilmette says that to consider that all the tones of 
the voice depend on one mechanism or register is an ac- 
knowledgment of ignorance of vocal anatomy and he de- 
fines his laryngeal and pharyngeal registers, which he says 
are in point of anatomy and physiology diametrically op- 
posite. 

Most scientists and teachers agree in making the vocal 
cords in some way responsible for tone, but Dr. Guilmette, 
with reckless bravery, declares they have nothing to do 
with it—that tone is produced by vibration of the mucous 
membrane of the trachea, larynx, pharynx, mouth, in fact 
all the mucous membrane of the upper half of the body. 

When it comes to the falsetto voice, that scarehead to 
so many people who have no idea what it is, but are moral- 
ly sure it is something dreadful because they have been 
told so, the scientists give wide wings to their imaginations 

Dr. Mackenzie, who says there are but two mechanisms, 
which he terms the long reed and short reed, meaning 
thereby that in the long reed the vocal cords vibrate 
throughout their entire length and in the short reed only 
a portion of the length of the cords vibrate, also says that 
the falsetto is produced by the short reed mechanism 

Lehfeldt and Miiller hold that falsetto is produced by 
the inner edges or mucous covering of the cords vibrating, 
the body of the cords being relaxed. Mr. Lunn feels sure 
that the true vocal cords are not involved in falsetto, that 
voice being produced by the false vocal cords 

Mantels says that in the falsetto voice the vocal cords do 
not produce pitch, that the quality and mechanism are 
both that of the flute, that the cords set the air in vibration 
and the different tones are made by alterations in the 
length of the tube. 

Davidson Palmer says the falsetto is the remnant of the 


Mr. Chater argues along the same lines as Mr. Mantels, 
except that he makes the instrument belong to the clarinet 
or oboe class. 

Others believe the vocal cords act as the lips do in play- 
ing a brass instrument 

Here is an astounding revelation. 
a stringed instrument 
woodwind and from the number of brassy voices we hear 
we must inevitably conclude that the singer has the entire 
orchestra in his throat, barring, perhaps, the kettledrums. 

This should enlarge the singer's appreciation of his com 
mercial value and increase his self respect. Soon we shal 


The lower voice is 
The upper voice belongs to the 


see composers marking the vocal parts strings, brass, wood 
wind, according to the part of the compass 

I hold that from this mass of contradiction it is impos 
sible to deduce anything in any way resembling a science 

But if these scientific men who are giving their time to 
studying vocal mechanism with the aid of the most im 
proved instruments have reached no conclusions upon 
which they can agree, what does the army of voice teach 
ers, who have never seen the inside of a throat, know 
about it? 

But the absence of definite knowledge is as great in 
every other branch of voice production as in that of vocal 
mechanism. The action of the vocal cords is only the 
initial part of the production of a tone. What takes place 
above the vocal cords is equally complex and important 
rhe office of the pharynx, the mouth, the nasal cavities, 
the entire structure of the head in fact, are as prolific in 
opinions and disagreements as is the action of the vocal 
cords. 

Some think the cavities of the pharynx and head are in- 
volved acoustically and in some way enlarge, refine and 
purify the tone. One very famous man says the head has 
nothing whatever to do with it, and judging from the 
number of people who make no apparent use of their heads 
in singing, perhaps the gentleman is right 

Another gentleman of international reputation says the 
nose is the most important factor in singing. This should 
be strikingly corroborative to those who consider the voice 
as a wind instrument 

Some believe the tone should focus in the roof of the 
mouth ; others that it should focus in front of the lips, but 
a large number of them would be more satisfactory still if 
they focused in the next ward 

But while the scientists are looking at the voice through 
microscopes and hooting at it in phrases from the dead 
languages (but inasmuch as their experiments are mostly 
with the dead larynx this style of language seems singu 
larly appropriate) the voice teachers go quietly on their 
way teaching people to sing 

The scientist may discover muscles doing things so won 
derful it keeps him awake nights, but the novice who has 
taken two terms of lessons of a medium priced vocal 
teacher knows more about a musical tone than the scientist 
ever will learn by looking at it through a magnifying glass 
with one eye shut 
The scientist may succeed by means of artificial respira 
tion in making the dead larynx produce a certain kind of 
tone, but the voice teacher does not look to the graveyards 


mies covering a compass in rare instances of three octaves. boy’s voice which has degenerated through lack of use, 
tlow does it do it? According to the books, in a variety but which is the correct mechanism to be used throughout for his pupils. The task of causing live ones to produce 
ot ways. the tenor voice. acceptable tones is often attended with equal difficulty. Be- 
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sides, dead men tell no tales, so we are still in the dark 
as to how they did it 
A good many years ago I fancied that if I could dissect 


But pleasantries aside. 


a larynx I would discover all the secrets of voice produc 
tion, but after I had done so I could see no difference in 
my own voice or those of my pupils as the result 

The old Italian method of singing, which so many are 
looking for, and so many others clain have found, was 
not based on anatomy and physiology, but on beautiful tone, 


“he good singing teachers of today know good tone 


quality when they hear it They have learned by experi 
ence how » get that quality rt ey nave earned also by 
experience that when they have succeeded in getting that 


quality that the singer can do almost any amount of sing 
ing with no ill effects. They therefore take it for granted 
that the voice is being correctly used. But as to whether 


the voice is behaving like a woodwind, brass or stringed 


instrument, he does not know, nor does he care, which is 
a fund of knowledge ab equai t that possessed by the 
scientist 

It is extremely doubtful if the ce ever can be made 
to conform to any one set of physical laws. I doubt the 


possibility of all voices being produced with the same ac 
tion of the mechanism 

Vocal organs are no more alike than hands and noses 
We must not forget that menta! habits have much to do with 
forming all parts of the body, and this is especially notice 
able in the voice 

The one with the raucous voice must produce it differ 
ently from the one whose voice is “low and sweet,” because 
a “raucous” mentality has produced a vocal organ through 
which it can express itself 

It will be difficult to establish a physical science of voice 
production for the reason that all the elements of a mu 


} 


sical tone are mental. Freedom, power, sympathy, beauty 


are qualities of mind, not matter, and these qualities must 


be present in the musical tone, but they can never be d 
covered with a microscope 

It is with these things the teacher concerned, and if 
we ever produce race of singers it must come by way of 
development along these lines 

The scientist concerned wit w things are don 
The artist is concerned what things are done 


If there be one parti lar Way tor ill vocal cords to a 


establishing thereby fixed laws and a science, all of whi 





s rather doubtful, and if one knew it all he would be not 


one whit more an artist than before, for art has to do wi 
habits of mind | car agree wit anyone wh teache 
artistic tone production, meaning thereby tone quality ot 
the kind necessary to an artistic performance. But the one 
who agrees to teach the science of tone production wil! be 
simply expressing his opinion about something of wh 


little is definitely known 


Hofmann's Third Tour, 
J OSEF HOFMANN is making his third Western tour 


the season, and before his return to New York wi 
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SALT LAKE CITY. piano work is worthy of favorable mention, and Cannon i 


} : , 

Office of Tue Musicat Covarer 

With the Clayton Music Company / ers Mr. ( 
7-111 South Main Street, 

1905. } gentieman was Ul 





Saut Laxe Crry, Utah, January 








t¢ acher \ 


\ Stanley, his former teacher, consid 


GIRL of eighteen returned from her piano studies . 
ane - 
with Alberto Jonas at Detroit some four weel ve vw 
ag Last TI ursday night, at the Salt Lake The t Arthur Shepher ; e Sy 
atre, was assembled one of the most critical and cultu wick ’ } s t 
audiences that it has been the pleasure of t writer ft ‘ tist She wt t ‘ 
n this city, to ir the results of the young lady's Easter He is the 1 , Goet 
| | 
study They were completely charmed, and 1 tl tion Mr Ss ‘ F ‘ 
who were not acquainted with the wonderful talent of tl p e Sta 
young artist—were amazed Sybella Clayton, daught« a a 
> > 
Col. and Mrs N. W Clayton, made l ge ! CCE 
. : . , . \ 
Among her sele ns were the twelfth rhapsodi l 
Mephisto Walzer,” No. 1, Liszt; a group of Chopit : 
Gera ' , - . NT ne , ’ \ f Anton I 
uding the G minor ballad and ‘ ree Northe 
. B. " key S ‘ f the L. D 
Dances” of her instructor, Alberto Jonas ree « , 
\ ty: W We vi t: Hugh W. Doug 
were given during the recital, the last number being we 
‘ . - En IN 1. J. Met 
performed that the entire audience remained 
} ] } \\ to be the 
plauding clamorously ntil M Clayt came f 
: rta g ‘ ‘ ‘ 
and gave Chopin's octave etude \ " 
. ‘ er t i t \ et 
Che talented yo ing iady wi ret } tor ft t . 
, . fs 
study soon. Miss Clayton graduated from the Michigan 
( | 
Conservatory f Musi t Tune, and is considered by 
Stenhe ' { and brough 
great master to possess rare talent - 
r } ' i ¢ 
ee & 
c if ! \ vert } 
Mrs. H. S. Goddard, wife of the lamented baritone wh« , c 
‘ 1 | l 
leath w chronicled in Tue M ( RIER recently ; 
las returned with her littl or Pruette from Londot a - 
, = = 
where she was awaiting the return of her husband y a; 
ct ee ) f r you Walt t i 
The Gamble Concert Company mposed of Ernest , r Vets : “ . : Pp : 
Gamble baritone Verna Page \ nist nd Edwin Sh I Alber Jona t Michiga Conservatory f Musi 
nert, pianist, assisted by the Tabernacle ( r, direction | ' “7 . . a 
ef nt ‘ 
Prot. kvan Stephens and J. J. McCle in rvanist. gave r we \\ ( . 
eX eding! ef 
asing concert at the great | abert ‘ ast evening M aay \ . . 
, , ' rd I , 
Page made a deep impres as a clever violinist for part : W ' Weihe ti 1 Brow 
youthful an artist, and Mr. Shonert, well remembered for g, soprat Ilsa . t W.D ull, I 
{ Dp rt t 
2 \ K WIL M ca 1 VU eM ! ‘ id N . ‘ , M . (seo! 
‘ ) 4 te 1 (.ra \ 
N I I ga tende Mr. & ang with I ! I ’ | 7 { 
‘ His « iciati 1 pr t re altogeth 
: ' t cS 
nira 
s oe 1 tal Miss R lio and the gt 
{ certmeist (seorg > t i i Lab » rt the i | ip part r Ne 
" (rehe ’ 4 ft at ft _ < ‘ M ( { 
et vt M . ght Mr. Skelt . " y and M 
' " | red d ef Vi t ‘ 4 wrad ‘ very 
t the i ext | ] and } ‘ : PF ‘ ; Te act ‘ 
pupi 1 city ce gentieman further of th ane - 
nd , ; } fel " " v= 7 
m t genia mpani bie of the artist her and 
pr in envy p¢ t in Utah ! 1 owe ] H 5 i ! M i cy 
ect isic at the Saltair | ht ! ‘ n f Agnes Osb t | 
m and the ead of the Christens« String Ouartet t vit Mr. Car } 
ee ad nd i vi th he ‘ 
, ' yf { 
An addition most welcome to our musica! force t e & wCcUU 


irrival of Molineaux Worthington, of London, a pupil 


be heard in Cincinnati and St. Louis wit! Santley, Plangon and other master e genticem Raunay for Covent Garden. 

phony orchestras, and in recitals in ywronto, Montreal teworthy for his oratorio singing and t I ? \NNE RAUNAY., the et t Frencl , 
Ottawa, Buffalo and other cities. His next appearance @ « | sranc + hese enaaned for ¢ tG 
n New York will | n Carnegie Ha n Sunday after Tracy Y. Cannon, graduate of the University School of next mmet P H 

noon, February 12 Mu Ann Arbor tea f 








157 West Forty-ni 


Gustave Thalberg 


and has reopened his O 
Hotel Kung Cari, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 





number of pupils will be received 


Theodore Habelmann’s Operatic School|°™"™? “!C"stwataen win) OF MUSH 


EAST SIDE BRANOG, 5568 JEFFERSON STREFT. 
J. H. Prank, Pree.; Dr. L . Viee-Pres.; Mra. ¥. 8. Well, Sec.; Wm 
¥. Upmeyer, Treas; J. Erich Sehmeaai, Musica! Director 


WEST SIDE BRANCH, 611 GRAND AVENUE. 





nth Street. New York. 


Mr. Habelmann has just returned from Europe, | mane Bruening, Pres. and Musical Director, Judge @. t \__\_ 


: Alb. Stern, Sec. and Treas.; Alida M. Kiemm, Gen. Mer 
A limited Musical instruction in ail departments represented by « faculty of 
Ofty able teachers. Thorough and concise methods. Free adventeges 
end moderate tuition charges. Dormitory connection 
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Concert, Recital, Oratorio 
HE 





SOPRANO. 
Pupil of Catenhusen, M, Lehmann 
Schroeder - Hanfstaeng!) and Stock 
hausen. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals, 


MANAGEMENT 


NRY WOLFSOHN 


131 East 17th Street, 
NEW YORK, 





Address: 4425 West Pine Boulevard 
St. Louls, Mo 











FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


BOOKING FoR Season 1904-1905. 


TOUR WILL AGAIN BE LIMITED TO TWENTY APPEARANCES. 
Apply toALINE B. STORY, 5749 Woodlawn Ave., Cric Go. 


eas ee aoe om Pad 


With Philadelphia Orchestra, - November 4 and 5. 
With Chicago Orchestra, - ~- November 18 and 19. 
With Boston Symphony Orchestra, Providence, Nov. 22. 

sa oe 66 Boston, Nov. 25 and 26. 
- December 30 and 31. 
~ March 24 and 26. 


With Pittsburg Orchestra, - 
With Cincinnati Orchestra, - 
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KANSAS CITY. 

Kansas City, Mo., 

UDOLF KING’S advanced pupil, Edmund Gould 
Downs, is to give a piano recital in the audito- 
rium of the University Building, Tuesday evening, 
Mr. Downs will have the assistance of his 
and Ada Harrington, in the 


following well arranged program: 


January 14, 1905. 





January 17 


teacher Lawrence soprano, 


. Beethoven 


Bagatelle, OP. 23. cccccccccscccececers 
Rondon Brillante, Op. 24..+-c.cerceccerceeceeereceens Weber 
Etude en Octaves, op. 48, No. 7....+0++5 .Kullak 
Edmund Gould Downs 
Cradle Song cb ederetcbinstéedeveres Ries 
Nymphs and Faumns........-.eecccecevsess Bemberg 
Mrs. Harrington 
Valse Brillante, op. 34. Chopin 


. Paderewski 
Hollander 


Chant du Voyageur, op. 8 
Marche de Concert, op. 39 


Mr. Downs. 
o tu Che Adoro, (Roberto il Diavolo) 
Mrs. Harrington 


Aria, Roberto, Meverbeer 


Souvenir de Vienne Schuett 
Wedding Day, 


Valse Impromptu 


Grieg 


Raff 


op. 65 


Mr. Downs 
Spinning Wheel. 


Margaret at the Schubert 


The Maids of Cadiz oF ; Delibes 
Mrs. Harrington 
Mwnuetto from op Grieg 
Gavotte de Concert eeevces coeeee Pirani 
(For two pianos.) 
Mr. Downs and Rudolf King 


tf €& 


Miss Parkina and her sister, Mary Parkinson, left 
They will sail 


for 
almost 
Aus 


appearance in 


San Francisco yesterday morning 
immediately after their arrival in San Francisco for 
Parkina will make her first 


tralia, where 


concert 


eS & 


Edward Kreiser played his seventy-third organ recital 
in the Grand Avenue M. E. Church last Sunday afternoon 
An organ transcription of Bourgault-Ducoudray’s wonder 
ful composition, “The Burial of Ophelia,” by Mr. Kreiser, 
was a program feature, as was Cecile Chaminade’s prelude 
in D minor, the only composition for organ by this com 
poser, and which was played at Queen Victoria’s funeral 
Other numbers were “Entice Nuptiale,” “Berceuse,” “La 
“Elevation,” Rousseau; “Pomp 


mento,” “Larghetto, by 


and Circumstance” (military march), by Elgar 
tet 


The song recital of Gertrude Graham last Monday was 
unusually entertaining. Alfred Hubach played the accom 


paniments 


@ & 


Prof. Russell Sanborn has been 


organist of the Second Church of Christ (Scientist) 


appointed permanent 
Kan 
sas City. 


eS & 


At the piano recital by pupils of Elizabeth Marshall the 
following took part: Winn, Josephine Hazlett, 
Gladys Hazlett, Frances Smith, Claudia Gaylord, Mildred 
Jansen, Vivian Hall, Blanche Laudenburg, Mariam Butt- 
weiler, Ruth Anderson, Hazel Mendenhall, Miss Good 
man, Paul Lockweed, Mr. Goodman and Mrs. Buttweiler 
Helen Marty played a violin solo 


ee & 


for 


Grace 


been 


Ber- 


the last has 


Teresa Carrefio in 


Gertrude Concannon, who year 


studying music under Madame 


lin, has returned to Kansas City. The abandonment of 
her European musical plans is due, she said, to the poor 
health of her father, who lives at Tonopah, Nev. She 
may open a studio in this city. 








Burmeister’s Pupils’ Recital. 


[CHARD BURMEISTER gave pupils’ recitals De- 

cember 3 and 10 at his residence in Dresden, 2 Zin- 
zendorf street. The English paper published in the Saxon 
capital the Dresden Advertiser, devoted a column in re- 
viewing these interesting afternoons, at which several 
Americans played. Mr. Burmeister also presented pupils 
from Australia, Turkey, Sweden, Poland and, of course, 
Germany. The programs and players for both dates fol 
low: 
Concerto in C minor (first movement) Beethoven 


Lucy Freeman, Sydney, Australia 
Barcarolle in A minor, No. 5 neewghanent ie Rubinstein 
Mabel Peile, London, England 
Three etudes, E major, F minor and F major Chopin 
E. Barbara Chornley, Nottingham, England 
Rondo in E flat, op. 16 eves aoe Chopin 
Marie von Jankovska, Cracow, Poland 
tallade in F major Chopir 
Emmy Rhode, Dresden 
Concert etude in D flat major.. : Liszt 
Lotti Borner, Dresden 


Polonaise brillante in E major, op. 72 Weber- Liszt 


Margaret Edson, Sydney, Australia 


Sonata in C major, op. 52 (first movement) Beethoven 


Jeanne L. Rowan, New York 
Sonata in C major, op. 2, No. 3 (second movement) Beethoven 
Alice Atkinson, Columbia, S. C 
Concerto in C major, op. 15 (third movement) Beethoven 


Melpo Logothetis, Constantinople, Turkey 
Sonnett di Petrarca in A flat major....... Liszt 
Ruth McLinn, Apollo, Pa 
Polonaise in E major. owe ‘ , Liszt 
Mathilde Dillenberger, Offenbach on the Main 
L’Alouette (transcribed by Balakirew) Glinka 
Alice E. Woodlin, Rutland, Vt 
Concerto in A minor Grieg 
Anna Charlier, Stockholm, Sweden 
In the concerted numbers the orchestral parts were 
played on a second piano by Mr. Burmeister. A third 


recital is announced in the early part of March 


A Successful Arens Pupil. 

SA HOWARD GEEDING, baritone, who will be re 

A membered as having given a successful recital in the 

Arens studio last summer, is rapidly becoming favorably 
Some of his recent dates include: 

New York, 


Saint-Saéns, under the direction of S 


known 
“The Heav 
Archer Gib 


December 4, Brick Presbyterian Church, 


ens Declare,” by 


son; December 15, chamber music concert, Cooper Union, New 
York, under Franz X. Arens’ direction; December 31, concert at 
Pocantico Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y January 16, private 
musicale in New York; Tanuary 30, song recital in 
First Baptist Church of Flushing, L. 3.3 January 31, 
“The Deluge,” Saint-Saéns, with Yonkers Choral Society, under di 
rection of Will C. Macfarlane, organist of St. Thomas’ Church, 
New York Mr. Geeding’s time is also well filled with church work, 


being the solo baritone in the First Presbyterian Church of Yonkers 


and director of the Congregational Church of Briarcliff Manor. He 
is also supervisor of music in the schools of Briarcliff, and con 
ducts a large class in voice culture there, as well as a large class 
at his New York studio 


ECEMBER 10 Martha Miner, the soprano, was mar- 

ried to Thomas David Richards, a member of the 
Savage Opera Company. They were entertained by the 
Kaspars in Washington, and en route Mrs. Miner-Richards 


sang for some prominent musical people at Baltimore. 


PERCY HEMUS RECITAL. 


a — 


ERCY HEMUS, the baritone, will have the assist- 
ance of Bruno Huhn at the piano at his recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall Tuesday afternoon, January 24. The 
program will be: 
Creation’s Hymn cen sanee 
It Is Enough 


Beethoven 


(from Elija Mendelssohn 


ee Schubert 
Aufenthalt ...... F Schubert 
Kein wort von dir, der Freude oder Klage I'schaikowsky 
Post im Walde.. Weingartner 


Auf der Reise zur Heimath Grieg 
Somebody (Robert Burns) Schumann 
Naebody (Robert Burns) Schumann 
GE aeencocoans . Loewe 


All the World Awakes Today 

Goed Night ; 

Denny’s Daughter (Moira O'Neil!) 
The Grand Match (Moira O'Neill) Huhn 
Turn Ye to Me Old Scotch 
Trafalgar - Cyril Scott 


(,erman 
Rubinstein 


Huhn 


From Church to Comic Opera. 
New York Press.) 
Pirrssur Tar 


(From the 
ary 8, 19 
was announced here today at a conference between 
theatrical managers that the mandate of Pope Pius X 
Roman Cath 


olic churches has caused a great influx of fine female voices 


| T 
, : 
dismissing female 


voices from all choirs ir 


into light opera, the young women who had received in 


struction as choir singers now turning to the theatres for 
instruction and voice culture 

This is especially true in the Pittsburg district, where 
many high priced singers have been thrown out of em 


ployment by the mandate. The local managers as well as 


manager of big companies playing here this coming week 
agree that there has never been a time when so much fine 
Today three 


young women, who for years have sung under salary in St 


musical talent could be had cheaply as now 


Paul’s Cathedral here, applied to Manager Kirk, of the 
Nixon Theatre, saying they would take $18 a week in order 
to get a chance to finish their musical education on the 
stage. 

Manager Deshon, of “Miss Bob White,” today closed 
with Susie Talmadge, of Connellsville, who formerly sang 
in a church choir there. Among the other sing fron 
church choirs who have joined theatrical companies her: 


within the last week are Alice K. Benson, of Washington, 
D. C.; May Bouton, of Scranton, Pa.; Zilla Harris, of 
Minneapolis, and Georgia Campbell, of New York, wh 


held a church position until Christmas Day 


Among the former salaried singers of Western Pennsy 
vania churches who have applied for positions with choruses 
Donovan 


Agnes McShane and Margaret Gallagher, each and all well 


here are Annie Mullin, Jennie Smith, Margaret 
Edwards, of Clarksburg 
Guffey, of Washington 
applied for 


known local singers Stella 


W. Va 


also among the good church singers who have 


and Gertrude C Pa., are 


positions in light opera 


Paderewski in Peril. 
N a wreck on the Rock Island 
E! Paso yards last week 


Paderewski 


passenger train in the 


when the engine turned over 
had i 


within a 


and caught fire, Ignace narrow escape 


from death The engine rolled overt few feet of 


his car, and the flames from the burning woodwork on 


engine and a broken gas main leaped high and close to it 


Paderewski suffered no injury further than a slight shal 


ing up and shock 
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AND HIS ITALIAN BAND. 





MME. BARILI, Soprano Soloist. 


PACIFIC COAST TOUR: Jan., Feb. and March, 1905, PEW & GERTH, Mgrs., 121 W. 42d St., NEW YORK CITY. 





HEINRICH Mi E VY N, 


BASSO CANTANTE. 
Recitals a Specialty. Vocal Instruction. 
1425 Broadway. 





OLEY SPEAKS 


BARITONE. 


Address care 
JOHN CHURCH CO., 
141 Fifth Avenue, New York: 





ULIAN WALKER 





ADDRESS: 
150 W. 94th $t., New York. 
Masegemeant HENRY WOLTSOHN, 
131 E. 17th St., NEW YORK. 





BASSO. 








Mme. von KLENNER 


Volee Culture, Style and Repertoire. 
GARCIA REPRESENTATIVE. 
Some of Her Pupils: Frances Travers, 
Katharine 8. Bonn, Lillian Watt, Lulu 
Potter Rich, Florence Mulford, Sarah 
Evans, Adah Benzing, Eleanor Creden, 
Kathleen Howard, Bessie A. Knapp, 
Grace Ames, Katharine N. Piqué, Aimee 
— Pauli-Schrader and Mme. Rudolph 


sc 
THE VON KLENNER QUARTET. 
RESIDENCE-STUDIO: 
230 West 52d Street, NEW YORK. 


FREDERICMAR TIN, 54sso. 


Management: Wolfsohn Musica! Bureau. 
Personal address: 245 W. 135th Street, NEW YORK. 


‘Phone: T4R Morningside. 











| PERCY HEMUS 


BARITONE 
THE HARGRAVE. 


12 W. 72d Street, 


- NEW YORK. 
* Phone: 
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184 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, PARIS, 
January 5, 1905 
[Artists contemplating American engagements can secure valuable 
practical advice by consulting Mr. Delma-Heide, Paris representa- 
tive of Tus Musicat Covertzs.] 


HOTEL DES CHATELAINS, 





URING the past week there has been quite a 
ike the “calm before 
With this week’s end, 


lull in musical matters 
a storm,” as it were 
however, the really busy concert season will 
begin and continue uninterruptedly until and 
after Eastertide 
In the churches of the Madeleine, the Trinité, St. Sul 
pice, the Sorbonne, St. Vincent de Paul, St. Augustin, Ste 
Clotilde, Notre Dame and others much good Christmas 
music, with orchestra and full chorus of men’s and boys’ 
voices, was heard. The composers whose works afforded 
most of the selections of masses, offertories, &c., included 
Gounod, Saint-Saéns, Franck, Samuel 
Rousseau, Mozart, Handel, Mercadante, Palestrina, besides 


Dubois, Fauré 


a group of younger French writers 

At last Sunday’s Lamoureux concert in the Nouveau 
Théatre Chevillard presented a Beethoven program, in 
cluding the “Eroica” symphony; the “Serenade,” op. 8, for 
string trio; the “Six Mélodies religieuses” (op. 48), ad 
mirably interpreted by Louis Frélich; romance for violin 
in F, well played by M. Séchiari, and ending with the 


Maestro P. FLORIDIA 


Pieno—Opere-Chember Music. 
Studio: 134 Carnegie Hall. Tuesdays and Fridays, A. M 


JUSTIN THATCHER 


TBwNORnR. 
Address: 400 West 57th Street, New York. 


Hamilton Tnstitute, 
Washington, BD. C. 


Lafayette Park. 


MAR Y 
HISSEM 








~ DARI 





“Leonora” overture and the overture in C (op. 124), tl 


latter for the first time at these concerts 
eS <€ 

In the evening, at the Students’ Atelier Reunion, the 
splendid singing of Charles W. Clark, the baritone, was 
greatly enjoyed His selections were “Ring Out, Wild 
Bells,” by Gounod, and a “Morning Hymn” of Henschel, 
the latter affording good scope for voice display, which Mr 
Clark knew how to utilize to best advantage. Mme. Fréd 
de Faye-Jozin appeared as a good pianist and an interest 
ing composer in Liszt’s “Legend of St. Francis de Paul 
Walking on the Waters” and a “Harvest Scene” of her 
own; there was also a poem, with piano accompaniment, by 
Mine. Fréd. de Faye-Jozin, entitled “Evening Bells,” beau 


ly conceived and executed, and the poem attractively 


tiful 
delivered by Hedley Miller 

The Rev. Mr. Beach chose for his address “Starting on 
the Right Track,” and launched forth with fine ideas and 
good intentions for the new year 

Ze €& 

“Carmen” at the Opéra Comique has had her “one 
thousand and one” nights, and will continue at that 
theatre in her successful venture until turned adrift by 
some better or stronger man than the late Georges Bizet 

The performances there for the week include “La 
Traviata” (with Mary Garden); “Le Jongleur de Noire 
“Lakmé” (with Bes 


“Le Vaisseau 


Dame” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” ; 
sie Abott) and “Les Noces de Jeannette” 
FantOme” (with Renaud); “Manon” (with Marguerite 
Carré), “Les Dragons de Villars,” “Carmen” (with Marie 
de I'Isle), “Louise” (with Mary Garden), &« 

oe <& 

Among musicians to be honored by the French Gov 
ernment on New Year's Day were M. Fernand Baér, 
one of the artists at the Paris Opéra, who was made an 
Officier d’Académie; M. Coquard, the composer, was 
received into the Legion of Honor and created a cheva 
lier; a like distinction fell to the lot of M. Naudaud, a 
professor at the Consérvatoire; and also to M. Pierre 


Veber, the dramatic author. 


ce «& 
For this afternoon there are four musical receptions 
and teas; and in the evening several soirées, with a con 








cert at Erard’s and another at Pleyel’s; tomorrow even 
ng “La Trompette” holds a musical session w 
Jeanne Raunay, Harold Bauer and the Quatuor de P 


in the program; Saturday the A. A. A. (American Art 


Association) will give an entertainment Sunday, the 
neerts of the Conservatoire, Lamoureux, Colon: W 
Arthur Nikisch), Le Rey and others will claim atte: 


&c 


A sister of Alfred de Mus et, awed cighty-five 


just died in Paris Detma-H 


Musical Briefs. 


Mrs. F. Kurth Sieber, the vocal teacher, is at | 
843 Carnegie Ha re i 1 Friday after: N 
Sieber is to give two pupils’ rec ls in th pr 
Manhattan and one in Brooklyn. Her Brooklyn residence: 

at 34 Plaza street 

Emma Kniesznet Louise dele Barnum, pupil f 
H. Rawlins Baker, will give a piano recital Friday evening 
January 20, at the American Institute of Applied M 

Tomorrow evening (Thursday) Nellie C. Andrews, a 
successful teacher of piano and organ at Clifton Park 
N. J., will introduce a imber of talented pupils at a 
tudio musicale 


New Songs by Oley Speaks. 


HE John Church Company have j published “When 
Stars Are in tl re ¢ Ski poem by Lord Lyt 
fom? arn 


1 “O That We Two Were Maying” (poem by 


Amateur Musician Dead 
ACOB HECHT, an amateur n cian f uncommon 
gifts, died Saturday, January 14, in Norfol Va. Mr 


Hecht was engaged in | ne in that city, and he w 
dentified with interests New Yor The deceased w 
; 








NOW READY! 


Our New Catalogue 


AND 


Thematic List 


WILL BE SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 
Send for it today. 


WM.A.POND& CO. 


148 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


SOPRANO. 


RESIDENCE : 106 West 90th Street. 
"PHONE: 88067 River 














MANAQOEMENT: 


HENRY WOLFSOHN 














GRACE LONGLEY, «2zzzz- 





KELLEY 


COLE 


ORATORIO, 
CONCERT, 
RECITAL. 


Detes Now BSocouaing. 
DIRECTION: 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, New York. 





WALTER L.BOGERT 


Uatversity Extension Lecturer oa Maste 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR. 
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Nigro distinguished commentators on music have been trying 

for some time to understand “the three characters” of Kun- 
dry. Has it ever struck the distinguished commentators that 
Kundry is not even one character, much less three? 


coopeniaainesione 


HE cable brings the news that Dr. Florence Ziegfeld, the 
progressive president of the Chicago Musical College, has 
engaged Alexander von Fielitz as a member of the faculty, be- 
ginning next fall. Von Fielitz, a popular song composer, is at 
present conducting opera at the West End Theatre in Berlin. 
He will be a decided acquisition to Chicago musical life. 
Fe eee armed 
T HE second Vecsey concert was slated for Tuesday evening, 
January 17, at Carnegie Hall, too late for a report of the 
interesting event to be inserted in this issue of Tue Musicar 
Courter. Musical New York had been on the qui vive all week 
for another hearing of the remarkable little artist, who made such 
a deep impression at his début. Vecsey’s numbers yesterday 
were Mendelssohn’s concerto in E minor, Hubay’s “Carmen” 
fantasie, and Paganini’s “Dance of the Witches.” 








—————_______ 


SOCIETY bachelor known as J. Henry Smith gave a mu- 
sicale last Thursday at the former Whitney mansion on 
Fifth avenue. The daily papers of Friday morning devoted 142 
inches of space, all told, to an account of the musicale. The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra gave a concert here on that same 
Thursday evening, and Joseffy was the soloist. The daily pa- 
pers of Friday morning devoted 38 inches of space, all told, to 
an account of the Boston Symphony concert. Bravo! Now we 
are getting down to something like proper proportion at last. 
cat 





URROO, an honest critic at last, and an intelligent one! 
Read this in the London Musical Standard, written after a 
recent performance there of “Tod und Verklarung,” by Richard 
Strauss: “As to the work itself, of course one has had to with- 
draw all early opinions ; frankly does one admit they were wrong. 
True, also, the red hot judgment of critics is but of the slightest 
value in regard to works of the nature of Strauss’. Personally 
I have attended pretty well every Strauss performance in Lon- 
don, and the music seems, as once declared before, to have more 
effect every time. We must take “Tod und Verklarung’ to our 
hearts as one of the noblest of masterpieces, the outcome of con- 
summate genius.” The confession is signed “J. H. G. B.,” a well 
known signature in London. 
a 
aur eina A. BECKER, the distinguished American pianist, 
whose European successes THe Musicat Courter has 
been chronicling for several years past, arrived in this country last 
week, and immediately left for a short visit to his home in Cleve- 
land, where he will rest a short time on his well earned foreign 
laurels. Becker has had what may without exaggeration be called 
the most significant success, as a composer and as a pianist, that 
has ever been achieved in Europe by a native American. In near- 
ly all the Continental capitals he has won for himself a place 
among the foremost pianists of the day, regardless of nationality 
Becker is already under contract for a third European tour next 
season, and will soon leave for the other side, to prepare his 
programs and to arrange all the details. He is booked to ap- 
pear in Vienna, Munich, Dresden, Berlin, Leipsic, Braunsch- 
weig, Hanover, Paris and London. Becker will not play in 
America this or next year. 


66 HY do stars appear singly and not together?” asks an in- 

quiring reader in a letter to the Scientific American. 
The questioner evidently overlooked the cast which Heinrich der 
Conried has set up for his production of “Die Fledermaus” on 
February 16 at the Metropolitan. Here is the bill: Rosalinde, 
Madame Sembrich; Prince Orlowsky, Olive Fremstad; Adele, 
Bella Alten; Alfred, Burgstaller; Eisenstein, Dippel; Director 
of the Prison, Goritz; and in the ballroom and concert episodes 
there will be heard Eames, Nordica, Ackté, De Macchi, Weed, 
Homer, Walker, Caruso, Saleza, Giraldoni, Scotti, Van Rooy, 
Plangon, Blass, Journet, Rossi, Miihlmann, Reiss, Lemon, Jacoby, 
Mulford, Bauermeister, Ralph, Bars, Nuibo, Dufriche, Parvis, 
Pollock and Bégué. Nahan Franko is to be the conductor. 
“Die Fledermaus” is a comic opera, and most of the fun will be 
had by the persons who are to pay $10 for an orchestra chair, 
the price set by the management! 
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Vecsey, Boston Symphony, NA 4 | 


Vsaye, Rubinstein. 





MONG the old, lifelong friends of the late Theodore Thomas 
A was Karl Klauser, for a long number of years music master 
at the celebrated school for girls—Miss Porter's at Farmington, 
Conn. He died there on the very same day | believe Theodore 
Ihomas died at Chicago, and | wish to reiterate that they were 
intimate, correspondence friends. Mr. Klauser, who was of Russo- 
German parentage, was born in St. Petersburg and was a serious 
minded musician. He was eighty-two years old at the time of his 
death. The daily papers stated in publishing the usual errors that 
he wrote an important theoretical work entitled “The Septonate 
and the Centralization of the Tone System.” He did not. His 
son, Julius Klauser, of Milwaukee, is the author of that important 
and originally conceived work. It was published by Wm. Rohl- 
fing & Sons, of that city, and when that firm was burned out the 
plates of the work and all copies on hand were destroyed, and a 
few numbers only exist, and there is no commercial reason for re- 
publishing the laborious and tender labor of Mr. Klauser; there 
is no demand for such a profound analysis of special theoretical 
principles—not here. If Mr. Klauser had written a “handbook 
on running automobiles to avoid police interference” he would 
find such a demand for it that no amount of incendiarism could 
stop not even a 916th edition—but a book on the Septonate! 
Heavens forefend! 

The Klausers, father and son, are on the American musical 
record as among the men who really worked with will and con- 
science to do something for music, and they did something, and 
hence their names stand respected, and everyone is touched at the 
news of Karl Klauser’s adieu. He is now one of the vast, silent 
majority, and the minority is paying tribute to him and always 
will, 


Ghe Brutal Attack. 


Never in the worst days of billingsgate has any article ap 
peared in any form of publication, considering the object of the 
spleen and the conditions surrounding it, to compare with the 
venomous and bitter diatribe published in the Sun of last Wednes- 
day against that marvelous child—the violinist Vecsey. 1 would 
not help to perpetuate the wrong by reprinting it, but imagine a 
paper stating that a boy, who has memorized properly a half dozen 
great, standard violin concertos, dozens of fantasies, paraphrases 
and other compositions, and a larger part of the smaller violin 
literature, to be compared to a parrot, and to be told that he played 
like an organ grinder, and that many children of six could do as 
well, and that he “smears” on his strings when he plays. That is 
called daily paper music criticism. The man who wrote it had no 
pecuniary interests in the Vecsey concert, and I would not make 
that statement were it not for the fact that he and other New 
York daily paper critics have indirect interests in music affairs 
here, and that because of that fact their motives are impugned, 
and the public at once questions the integrity of their statements. 
I have told these critics repeatedly that it is known that their sala- 
ries on the daily papers are not sufficiently large to compensate 
them for their ungrateful work, but that because of their positions 
their services are sought as music lecturers, as music editors of 
programs, as analyzers and annotators, and in other capacities, 
and ail for the purpose of placating them in their capacity of 
critics, and I furthermore told them that such duties were con- 
flicting and would compromise them sooner or later, especially 
sooner. 

If the writer who wrote the stupid, venomous and slanderous 
attack on the boy genius Vecsey were merely a writer for a daily 
paper, pure and simple—simple only let us say—he could escape 
any charge except that of narrow bound and prejudiced mental 
perspective, and that, being human, he could not hear and see with 
balanced functions; but like other critics on daily papers he also 








re) 


‘(4) IP) 


is interested outside of criticism, in book writing—for instance, 
writing introductions to the works of musicians who thereby gain 


' 


his co-operation—or lecturing for musical institutions, who desire 
his co-operation (certainly no one will pay an untrained speaker 
to get off his personal ideas on the usual contracted musical sub 
ject for that reason only), or otherwise showing activity in prac 
tical musical affairs; that 1s, he is in reality a musical personality 
operating in music, and hence what he writes must of necessity 
be influenced by his direct or indirect interests, and therefore not 
having been met by the Vecsey management to do work for 
Vecsey, or for other events, he is not st pp sed to be tree from 
prejudices as a critic should be. That is to say, such is now the 
universal judgment on all the music criticism published in New 
York, with the possible exception of the Herald, the Evening 
Post, the Telegram and possibly the limes, and I really believe 
the Times would never be suspected if its critic would cut loose 
from the others; it is his association that is apt to taint him 

Vecsey is one of the marvelous appearances on the musical 
horizon. Nearly all the leading violinists of the world, beginning 
with Joachim, followed by Burmester and Hubay, have paid trib 
ute to his wonderful organization, and all who have heard him are 
equally aghast at the powers of the boy. Berlin, Munich, Vienna 
Hamburg, St. Petersburg and London have crowded en masse to 
hear him—some thirteen concerts in Berlin in three weeks ; twelve 
in three weeks in St. Petersburg; three in four days in Hamburg 
—what is the use—about fifty concerts in these cities in a few 
months, and yet the Sun tells us that he smears, plays like a pat 
rot, like an organ grinder, and has no more talent than children of 
six years, which amounts to no criticism 

However, what | wish to say is this: His opinion of Vecsey 
is really a secondary matter, because such a personal attack on a 


genius child condemns itself as such. It is the fact that all these 


daily paper music criticisms, except the few exceptions, are sub 
ject to the inference that they are ated by interests of some 
kind, because the critics have mingled and mixed up with the 


music artists, have been commissioned to do work for managers 
in music and musical institutions, and have shown an unusual a 

tivity in practical music affairs. They must therefore suffer as a 
consequence of their own acts. If the New York Sun and other 
papers desire to publish music criticism, which through the acts 


of their critics is nullified and tainted, it is an affair of the 


Sun 
and the other dailies, and can certainly harm no other publication 
least of all this one. I must candidly admit that I do not consider 
it wise on my part to call attention to this condition, for it will 
] 


stimulate others to hire these critics in order to placate them, and 


that means money for them, but it is not the money they make I 


object to. I wish they would all start music papers again and make 


money as they formerly did when they conducted music papers 
which must have succumbed from the weight of the surplus. it 
is not the money they make or could make; it the fact that 


theirs is a double occupation, which interferes with the legitimate 
work of the musician who, as an expert, could do so much better 
than these sophomoric critics do if they did not displace him. It 
is the musician who should be engaged to analyze compositions, to 
annotate programs, to lecture, to arrange programs, and the critics 
in doing this and in giving lessons—-some teach piano, others even 
the voice—they not only interfere with the legitimate music peda 
gogue, but through their positions as critics they secure patron 
age which certainly would otherwise on merit never reach them 


That is my objection, and I| think I will win out on it, simply 


because the force of common sense and common justice is with 
me. The daily papers cannot continue to publish criticism which 
is viewed askance by the publi Those papers thus afflicted are 


not going to permit the Herald, Evening Telegram, Evening Post 
and Times to get the whole credit in the world of music here; 
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the business departments will not permit it much 
longer, even if the editorial departments overlook it. 


Music in Novels. 


“Novelists ought not to talk about music, or 
about literature or art—these being matters of 
which they are in general profoundly ignorant.”— 
John F. Runciman, who says Browning was not 
a poet, in the London Saturday Review. 

Of course not. A novelist ought to employ a 
professional critic to supply him with the technical 
jargon if he introduces anything about pictures 
or music in a story. It has been said that an ex- 
pert got $50 for looking over the manuscript of 
“Evelyn Innes,” which has been described truth- 
fully as “the best musical novel ever written.” 


, 


The comment is from the Evening Sun. Runci- 
man does not allude to “technical jargon,” and mu- 
sicians do not expect the novelist to have a knowl- 
edge of musical technics of any kind. What Run- 
ciman means is what he says, and that is that cer- 
tain writers ought not to talk about music itself. It 
is useless to discuss this because those who know 
nothing about music do not know that they know 
nothing, and there is no object in endeavoring to 
prove this to them, as it would prove nothing. 
Those who have the conception of music, the bal- 
anced judgment based upon knowledge and ex- 
perience, at once detect the paradoxes and the non- 
sense exhibited in the novel when it attempts to 
discuss music and musicians. Klesmer, George 
Eliot’s musician in “Daniel Deronda,” is about the 
one truly sane musician in novels. Even “Evelyn 
Innes” and the sequel, “Sister Teresa,” are copious 
with musical anachronisms and disqualifications, al- 
though polished by some musician. The same ap- 
plies to art in novels, which—nearly all of them, un- 
less written by an artist littérateur—are bunglingly 
ramified with distortions on art subjects, just as 
Runciman says. When the average novelist lets 
loose on a number of paintings, let us say, he or she 
will utter such incongruous criticisms as to put the 
work aside at once if it happens to fall into an art- 
ist’s hands, while musicians who read novels (most 
musicians hardly ever read literature) are prompted 
to risibility by the nonsense printed about music. 
And all this is well known in musical circles. Dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century I have given op- 
portunities to a number of recognized writers to 
contribute to Tue Musicat Courter at their re- 
quest, urged by them that they understood how to 
treat music, although they had never made a study 
of it, and in every instance I had to return the man- 
uscript, or I regretted its insertion. The mental dis- 
location on music is universal. Everybody feels, 
conscientiously too, that he or she knows music, 
understands its meaning, and is fit to discuss it, and 
yet there are few who have any logical basis for 
their beliefs outside of the effect it produces upon 
them. But that is a psychological question, and not 
a question of art, and yet people cannot see the dif- 
ference. Men like Runciman, and Hale, and Dr. 
Neitzel, and of that class, know, to a scientific cer- 
tainty, what those whom they so discuss know and 
do not know of music. 

This reminds me of the impudence exhibited in 
the usual criticism uttered by a pragmatic, the case 
having arisen at Carnegie Hall after the Vecsey per- 
formance, when the person referred to began to go 
into the details (?) of the boy's playing. Someone 
who was listening discerned at once that the speaker 
could know nothing, and thereupon said—American 
fashion: “I will bet you $100 right now that you 
cannot name the four strings of the fiddle.” No re- 
sponse. “I will bet you $1,000 you cannot name the 
four strings of the fiddle in rotation, beginning on 
either side.” Of course the man conld not name 
them, and yet he discussed Vecsey. How? As he 
felt. But in criticism it is not a question of feeling; 
it is a question of knowing. The novelist feels a 
song the heroine happens to sing, and he will dis- 
cuss the song as his feelings prompt, and all the 
time, knowing nothing about music, it will be a male 


song or a song with a diametrically opposite pur- 
port, musically considered, he is discussing, and that 
makes it absurd. Novels are full of musical contra- 
dictions when they treat of music, and even Herbert 
Spencer had the most distorted theories on the zs- 
thetics and functions of the art of music—I say the 
art, and that is all I refer to. The science of music 
is a different proposition. From the intervals of 
Pythagoras to the usual English text book on fugue 
and canon, millions of essays have been written on 
the science of music, but none of these has produced 
one song, just a one page song, such as Schubert or 
Schumann wrote. When the novelist touches upon 
such subjects he is usually lost. Once in a long 
period a musically sane discussion may be read in a 
novel, but it is a rare instance, and Runciman is 
right in what he says, and he is correct in saying it 
just as he does. 
Boston Symphony. 

Why should an orchestra become drilled to such 
perfection as the Boston Symphony (accidents to 
wind instrument barred) in order to come to New 
York, or say anywhere, and play the C minor sym- 
phony as if the hall! were filled with children listen- 
ing to a first performance. Is that the object? Is 
this kind of academical performance given last Sat- 
urday afternoon by Mr. Gericke to be continued for- 
ever, and the true and direct intentions and objects 
of the orchestra’s work to be emasculated? The 
gravest danger lurks in Beethoven. If a symphony 
by Beethoven is made the victim of a metronomic 
operation it condemns no one as much as the direc- 
tor of it, and in a case like the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, or any ordinary orchestra even, it is not 
only understood but known that the players are au 
fait in all the leading Beethoven symphonies—the 
fifth, the third, the sixth, the seventh, the eighth 
and even the ninth—and that they can physically 
and mechanically play them without hesitation, and 
play them properly. There is no reason whatever 
for the fine Boston band to come here or anywhere 
or remain at home to play the C minor symphony as 
a study and under the direction of the Kapellmeister 
spirit. No one cares to hear such Beethoven music 
nowadays, anno 1905. It is stupid, and it nears the 
borders of the comically absurd. The Herald says it 
was anemic. It certainly was. It had neither Bee- 
thoven’s blood, nor his nerve, nor his meaning, and 
he certainly could not have expected fame, much less 
immortality, from a symphony such as was played 
last Saturday. All of Mr. Gericke’s hazardous pol- 
ish does not compensate for the somnolent produc- 
tions he gives out. Notes, notes properly played, 
properly conducted notes, all these do not make mu- 
sic; music is poetry, not tone polish; music means 
more than nuances and dynamics even. Music must 
be foolblooded, human, alive, living. Beethoven be- 
comes unbearable as an academic illustration. 

“The Flying Dutchman” overture needs about 10 
tons of dynamite to the 5 grains distributed by Mr. 
Gericke. Richard Wagner was not dealing with a 
Back Bay disturbance on the Charles River. It was 
the biggest kind of a hurricane. Every time the or- 
chestra attempted to rise to it Mr. Gericke’s little left 
hand went to the valve, and the hurricane was 
veered off to the soutlreast. The four hand piano 
waltzes of Brahms are instrumentated by Mr. Ger- 
icke in a musicianly, scholarly manner, far beyond 
the sophomoric orchestration so often offered in 
many cases, but Mr. Paur should have directed 
them. I prefer the Bukowina to Brookline. 

The vocal numbers were “Penelope’s Recitative 
and Prayer,” from Bruch’s “Odysseus,” and three 
of five “Sea Pictures,” of Elgar, for contralto and 
orchestra, sung by Muriel Foster, who has an 
abundance of tone volume, and who sings true to 
the key and with fine musical instinct. Miss Foster 
has the art of interpretation, and would accomplish 
what she sets out to do if she would hold that tonal 
volume in reserve, and distribute it with artistic 
judgment. This would also prevent the explosive 


effects always so disturbing to the musical ear. The 
modern English method of voice production is re- 
sponsible for many defects in the emission of tone. 
It is directly at variance with the pliant, reposeful, 
legato method of the bel canto, which tolerates no 
application of force, being but a natural expression 
of tone emission. Caruso is the leading example of 
that style today. To listen to Caruso carefully is 
about as great a lesson in vocalization as can be 
had at present—but carefully. Miss Foster is so in- 
telligent as a singer that she can at once detect how 
and why it is that Caruso never forces, and that he 
always has a plenitude of reserve in his air reser- 
voir; he is never through; he can sing and sing 
properly just as long as he can speak, because he 
never offends the vocal cords by the application of 
force or pressure. 

Recently I had the opportunity to hear Tom Karl 
sing a number of times. Mr. Karl will not consider 
it a breach of confidence when I say that I heard 
him sing more than twenty-five years ago, and he 
had then been singing in public, and a great deal 
he has been singing. He has the bel canto; he ex- 
ercises no force, he employs no method; he merely 
sings, and today, after what is usually called wear 
and tear, he sings with a clear, scintillating, fresh 
and vigorous voice that charms the listener as it did 
years ago. 

Why has he preserved that voice? 
it is founded on a common sense foundation of air 
emission without artificial pressure ; because he sings 
as rational beings speak—that is, gently, and with- 
out a scream, or a yell, or an explosive utterance. 
Under such treatment the voice takes care of itself. 
I merely offer these suggestions because Muriel 
Foster is far beyond the average concert singer in 
gifts and musical intelligence. 


Because 


Veaye. 

The people of New York are becoming more than 
ever interested in the violin—a good sign in itself— 
and Ysaye is giving recitals here this season that 
are amazing the cognoscenti, because of the sizes 
of the audiences. His recital with orchestra last 
Sunday again completely filled Carnegie Hall, and 
his offering consisted of the E flat major Bach con- 
certo, with orchestra, and that dreadful organ which 
ought to be thrown out of the hall and a new, 
modern instrument put in its place; the D minor 
Vieuxtemps concerto, the Wilhelmj paraphrase of 
“Parsifal,” and Bruch’s “Scotch” fantasy. Ysaye 
did not warm up until the second Vieuxtemps move- 
ment, and throughout he did not get the proper or- 
chestral support, and it was only his courtesy that 
led him to make the ostentatious manifestations 
toward the players. Mr. Damrosch is laboring un- 
der manifold disadvantages with these picked up, 
temporary orchestras and rapid rehearsals, although 
it seemed to me as if there had been no rehearsal 
whatever for the Sunday concert. No one is going 
to organize an orchestra for him, and he must strug- 
gle along as best he can, but it is damnably dis- 
couraging to be compelled to conduct these hap- 
hazard bands, with the natural indifference of the 
musician who knows that he is performing in an or- 
chestra by name only, and not in an orchestral body 
as such. No blame attaches to the musician, none 
to Damrosch, and certainly the listener who is lan- 
guishing for orchestral efficiency cannot be blamed 
for his disappointment. 

Ysaye, when he gets on his mettle, plays the violin 
with a majestic authority that brooks no further dis- 
cussion. He says the word; he makes the artistic 
proclamation, to use the verbiage of one of our local 
pundits who never puns. It is superb violin playing, 
with tremendous bow facility and the most accom- 
plished left hand technic. All this is known and 
seems sO commonplace to continue its reiteration. 
Above all these self understood accomplishments, 
however, stands the placid and dignified interpreter 
of violin classics and the equipped musical intelli- 
gence, and those are the features most enjoyed in 
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an Ysaye recital. The inner significance of music 
itself, as illustrated through masterful reading and 
statement and delivery, is placed before you, and you 
may contemplate it. In that is it that we find our 
satisfaction with Ysaye. Among those who were at- 
tentive auditors none surpassed the Vecsey boy, who 
was concentrated upon Ysaye’s work the whole 
afternoon. 

Every violinist is aware of the value of the litera- 
ture given to the violin by Max Bruch, and his con- 
tribution to choral music is of an acknowledged high 
standard, and yet this gifted musician is suffering 
from straitened circumstances. Why cannot every 
violinist contribute to a Bruch fund, say 1 per 
cent. of his concert income, and Ysaye to start the 
movement. The violinists are specially under obli- 
gations to Bruch, and it would not only be a graceful 
recognition of the benefits already bestowed but it 
might be productive of another concerto, and, leaving 
aside all speculative possibilities, the deed would in 
itself commend itself. 


Rubinstein, 


Mr. Finck is on the rampage again, and this is his 
anger in last Saturday’s Evening Post: 

The greatest mystery in the musical world is 
the neglect of Rubinstein. Whenever one of his 
works is given—as at the Damrosch concert last 
Sunday, when Josef Hofmann played one of the 
Rubinstein concertos—there is an extraordinary 
amount of enthusiasm and applause—much more 
than ever follows a Brahms work, for instance; 
yet it is always Brahms, Brahms, Brahms, and 
never Rubinstein. In other departments of busi- 
ness—and music is, of course, a business—an 
effort is made to give the public what it wants. 
Not so at concerts. Is it surprising that concerts 
do not flourish and that music making is getting 
to be one of the most desperate of all profes- 
sions? In former days the expression béte comme 
un tenor was in vogue. It should be expanded to 

béte comme un musicien. What the public wants 
above all things is melody. The reason why the 
public dotes on Wagner, Schubert, Chopin, 
I'schaikowsky, is that their works are brimful of 
melody. So are Rubinstein’s, yet they are with- 
held from the public, which shows its love of them 
on every possible opportunity! “Stupid as a 


musician.” 


A. E. Keeton has an article in the London Fort- 
nightly Review for January, called “Anton Rubin- 
stein,” and he says much about the Antoninus mu- 
sicus, among other things: “ Nature was prodigal in 
endowing him with extraordinary mental and phys- 
ical vigor; a singularly magnetic and emotional 
temperament, splendid generosity, a well nigh 
miraculous facility, both as a creative and reproduc- 
tive artist; and a keen and saving sense of humor. 
And yet, with all these endowments, we cannot but 
account Rubinstein’s career a failure.” 

Does Mr. Finck actually propose that public ap- 
plause is the measure of artistic value, and that be 
cause Rubinstein is more heartily applauded than 
Brahms, therefore and consequently Rubinstein is 
greater than Brahms? Are not the old Italian arias 
sung at the Metropolitan Opera House Sunday 
night concerts applauded more rapturously than the 
Wagner songs? Is not “Bedelia” redemanded with 
more spontaneity than the Italian aria? There is 
one Shakespearian play to 100 society dramas or 
farce comedies produced here. Is that therefore a 
gauge for artistic measurement? 

Mr. Finck says the public wants melody. The 
public is getting melody all the time, even when it 
is getting harmony, only it does not hear the har- 
mony; as soon as it hears the harmony it wants 
both, and that is the reason the public now wants 





Wagner, because now it has become familiar, at last, 
with the harmony under, within, above and about 
the melody of Wagner. Rubinstein was not quali- 
fied as were Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and 
Brahms, in that he did not or could not complete 
the artistic formula. His was a sensuous nature 
that was swept off its own pedestal by the over 
whelming torrent of emotion. It was Orientalism 
without orientation. He lacked the patience ol 
genius. His works are gradually disappearing, be- 
cause he did not deem them great enough to com 
plete—that is to finish them, to round them off. In 
this he somewhat reminds me of one of the traits ot 
Michael Angelo, but Michael, when he did finish, 
made his work so magnificently complete that it sur- 
passes the human comprehension. Michael's ap 
praisement of his own workmanship surpasses Ru 
binstein’s estimate of his own creations. And then 
the latter did frequently become commonplace ; the 
former never. Work was labor with Rubinstein, 
impatience and forced restraint; work was play 
with Michael Angelo; it was irresistible. Hence the 
superhuman activity and the physical rapidity. The 
chips flew like electric sparks, and blinded the on- 
looker. 

In the midst of the most promising development 
Rubinstein suddenly collapses, and that is the secret 
of his retreat as a great composer. Brahms finds 
new material in the course of his development ; just 
as Beethoven does, and just as the inexhaustible 
Chopin does. 

Mr. Keeton gives his own reasons for the Rubin 
stein decadence, and everyone should read what he 
has to say, but of interest is the following, which | 
quote: “Before Rubinstein died the present day 
commis voyageur pianists, traveling hurriedly trom 
place to place with a stereotyped program, to be re 
peated hundreds of times, were already active in 
their labors. He once undertook the ‘business’ him 
self in America, and afterward pronounced his ex 
perience to have been positively one of the most 
humiliating and irksome in his whole life, Nothing 
would induce him to repeat the experiment, not even 
a genuine offer of £25,000 for one tour. He used a 
common Russian simile when he remarked that he 
could never bring himself to regard art as ‘merely 
the cow that supplies the milk.’ ”’ 

Rubinstein'’s letters here on file in America will 
disprove this statement, for which, however, Mr. 
Keeton may not be responsible. He dreaded the 
ocean voyage He had several unpleasant episodes 
here, but it was a triumph for him in America, an 
artistic triumph such as has never been equaled, 
and least of all was it humiliating. With all due re 
spect to Rubinstein and to his commentator, it of 
necessity all becomes a “business” when artists play 
or conduct or sing in public, because the artist must 
live. The artist carmot afford to compose and giv 
away or present to a publisher his works, and hence 
Rubinstein had considerable “business” transactions 
with Jurgenson, his publisher. Rubinstein had c 
siderable “business’’ with the late Hermann Wolf ff, 
of Berlin, who made his recitals in that city a su 
cess, because he also was a “business” man; and 
Wolff's subsequent management of Rubinstein, 
highly remunerative to the latter, was always oper 
ated on “business” principles. “Business” when sep 
arated from Art always results in starvation for the 
latter, for Art convokes “business” in order to suc- 
ceed. What we are in need of is the reverse. Our 
social and commercial and industrial conditions, our 
“business,” should be so elevated that it could not 
succeed without summoning Art, and then the union 
» would give us a life that 


of the two, made complete 





would be somewhat analogous to that on "Hellas 
Now it is merely Hell without the other syllable, and 
this is due to the absencesof the practical sense on the 
part of the artist and the absence of the artistic sense 
on the part of the “business” man, And therefore An- 
ton Rubinstein was compelled to ally himself with 
Hermann Wolff, each supplying the other with what 
he needed or required to make a success. Unless the 
Fortnightly Review had a “business” principle it 
could not be published, and Mr. Keeton’s article 
would not be before its readers, and | could not re 
fer to. it here and give it circulation unless this Mu- 
SICAL COURIER were in existence, and it could not 
be in existence without a “business” principle as a 
foundation, just as the Fortnightly, for which I 
must pay, has its “business” platform to live and ex- 
ist. People must pay for art or it ceases. They 
must pay for “business,” and they do, because “busi- 
ness” insists upon it as a principle, and that principle 
is recognized as a matter of course, Art should also 
make it a matter of course, but it will never do so 
as long as the apologist makes it appear as if the two 
elements—as old as civilization itseli—are on an 
inequality It was no disgrace for Rubinstein to 
accept $90,000 or $75,000 when he concertized in 
(America. He deserved more, and he certainly de 


] 


served all the people paid him There was no hu 


miliation on either side. Had he returned to Europe 
empty handed it would have been humiliating to 
(America, not to Rubinstein. Why should these 
blique theories constantly be cultivated? The artist 
who comes to America for “business” is justifying 
his aspirations, because he canot dispose of his art 


O art in “business,” 


for art's sake as long as there ist 
but “business” only The moment “business” be 
comes an “art,” a free will offering by impulse, as 
art naturally and instinctively is, art will be self sup 
porting for art’s sake. That moment is far distant 
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S' IME correspondence with Heinrich Conried 
has taken place recently regarding a possible 
performance of d’Albert’s most recent opera, “Tief 
land,” at the Metropolitan, and a chat with the 
director in pursuance of the subject followed d’A 

bert’s arrival from Europe the other day. As the 
result of this talk it seems unlikely that the work 
will be heard here in the near future. Mr. Con- 
ried seemed to welcome the idea, but the composer 
had neglected to bring the score to America with 
him, and the necessary delay put it out of the ques 
tion for the present. 


A BREMEN correspondent of the Leipsic Neue 

Zeitschrift fur Musik sends the following to 
his paper regarding Prof. Karl Panzner, who is to 
be heard in New York as the leader of one of the 
Philharmonic concerts: “The leader of our Phil 
harmonic course (Bremen) belongs unquestionably 
to the mightiest ones of his kind. He is not a ‘fash 
ionable’ conductor, a fact for which we are truly 
yrateful In order to understand the magic of 
anzner’s personality one must hear and see him 
direct some of the works by contemporary com 
posers. He does his work with dignified and 
sovereign repose, and extracts every atom oO! ex 
pression from the score and from his wonderfully 
disciplined orchestra. The latest three concerts of 
the Philharmonic course were especially rich in in 
teresting ‘modern’ works. Liszt’s “Tasso’ was not 
new here, but Panzner’s marvelous reading made 
us fall afresh under the ban of the fascinating 
work. Among the real novelties were Mahler's 
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second symphony, and Strauss’ ‘Symphonia Do- 
mestica,’ and the ballad ‘Taiilefer.’” 
caret sacerE 


TATISTICS regarding opera are always inter- 
esting. Henry T. Finck, of the Evening Post, 
has dug out the following facts and figures: 


One of the most sagacious prophets that ever 
lived was the great Moritz Hauptmann, who 
wrote, in 1847, that not one of Wagner’s operas 
would survive their composer. Wagner died in 
1883. and today his name is a mere memory. 
The latest newspapers from Germany show that 
last year his operas had only 1,423 performances 
in the cities of that country (not including Bay- 
reuth), whereas Verdi had no fewer than 614, 
Mozart 452, Weber 346, Meyerbeer 303. In other 
words, Verdi, Mozart, Weber and Meyerbeer to- 
gether had nearly 300 more performances than 
Wagner alone. So it must be admitted that the 
“Wagner bubble” has “burst” at last! 

In 1903 “Carmen” had more performances in 
Germany than any other opera. Last year 
“Lohengrin” recovered the first place, with 311 
nights, as against the 303 of “Carmen.” The 
other operas, apart from Wagner’s, which had a 
hundred or more performances were: Mascagni, 
“Cavalleria” (262); Weber, “Freischiitz” (248); 
Thomas, “Mignon” (247); Verdi, “Troubadour” 
(224); Lortzing, “Zar und Zimmermann” (198); 
Gounod, “Faust” (189); Leoncavallo, “I Pagliac- 
ci” (187); Lortzing, “Undine” (184); Flotow, 
“Martha” (180); Beethoven, “Fidelio” (176); 
Mozart, “Zauberfléte” (160); Lortzing, “Waffen- 
schmied” (158); Humperdinck, “Hansel und 
Gretel” (157); Mozart, “Figaro’s Hochzeit” (141); 
Rossini, “Barbier von Sevilla” (145); Nicolai, 
“Lustige Weiber” (137); Offenbach, “Hoffmann’s 
Erzahlungen” (127); Nessler, “Trompeter” (123); 
Verdi, “Aida” (117); Donizetti, “Regimentstoch- 
ter” (112); Halévy, “Jiidin (110); Mozart, “Don 
Juan” (107); Meyerbeer, “Hugenotten” (105), 
“Afrikanerin” (104). Among the  operettas, 
Johann Strauss’ “Fledermaus” leads with 436 per- 
formances, 


HE Chicago Record-Herald has this to say of 
the earlier career of Frederick A. Stock, the 
young conductor who seems likely to succeed 
Thomas as permanent leader of the Chicago Or- 
chestra: 

Mr. Stock has more good compositions to his 

credit than had Richard Strauss when he became 
a conductor. Among these works are symphonic 
tone pictures and the variations that were pre- 
sented last season. More important orchestral 
compositions will, it is said, soon be forthcoming. 
He has written two quartets, a quintet for strings, 
some songs and various works for solo instru- 
ments. In addition he has numerous orchestra- 
tions and transcriptions to his credit. 

As a student Mr, Stock has received instructions 
from Franz Wiillner, Heinrich Zoellner and finally 
Theodore Thomas. He has studied the violin un- 
der several masters. He was formerly first violin- 
ist in the Cologne Orchestra, and was to have oc- 
cupied a similar position in the Berlin Philhar- 
monic, but came to Chicago instead in 1895. Dur- 
ing the succeeding years he has sat close to Mr. 
Thomas through hundreds of rehearsals and 
knows his methods and traditions better than any 
other man. He is a cultivated musician and a 
master of modern music. 
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iy is not uninteresting to glance occasionally at 

the repertories of Continental opera houses. At 
the Costanzi Theatre in Rome this winter the fol- 
lowing works will be performed: “Walkiire,” 
“Samson et Dalila,” “Aida,” “Mefistofele,” Offen- 
bach’s “Les Contes d’Hoffman,” Puccini's “La 
Bohéme,” Cilea’s “Adriana Lecouvreur,” Dupont’s 
prize opera “La Cabrera,” and Filiasi’s “Manuel 
Menendez.” Among the singers engaged is Signor 
Arimondi, who sang at Covent Garden during the 
recent autumn season. “Adriana Lecouvreur” also 
figures in the repertory of the Naples San Carlo 
Theatre, where Leoncavallo’s new opera “Roland,” 
lately produced in Berlin, will be performed. An- 
other novelty for Naples will be “Vita Bretone,” by 
Leopoldo Mugnone, the conductor, and “La Ca- 


brera” and “Manuel Menendez” also figure in the 
list, as do “Mefistofele” and “La Bohéme.” Besides 
these there will be performances of Bizet’s early 
opera “Les Pecheurs de Perles,” Ponchielli’s “La 
Gioconda” and Mascagni’s “Iris,” while Neapol- 
itans who prefer older operas will be able to enjoy 
Donizetti’s “Linda di Chamounix” and “l’Elisir 
d’Amore,” and Verdi’s “Rigoletto.” 
SS—— 


HE Boston Herald (Philip Hale) adopts a 

rather unlaudatory tone in its criticism of the 
recital given there last week by Madame Sembrich. 
The Herald writes as follows: 


“Alas, the fleeting years, my Postumus, my Pos- 
tumus, the fleeting years glide away.” Suppose 
that a discriminative lover of music, one of long 
experience and wide observation, had heard Ma- 
dame Sembrich yesterday afternoon for the first 
time. The first group of songs demanded both 
sustained legato and the long melodic line as in 
the first part of “Batti, batti,” and still more in 
the nobly simple and emotional air by Giordani, 
and swiftness, lightness and abandon in execution, 
as in the songs by Handel and Arne. The impa- 
tient hearer welcomed her appearance. The four 
songs were sung, and what were his impressions? 
The song of Zerlina was hurried, as though the 
singer had little breath; phrases were at times al- 
most chopped; or the end of a phrase sagged ; there 
was not the classic repose, the serenity that char- 
acterizes Mozart's music even when the pace is 
quick. 

In Giordani’s air the tones were often not fully 
sustained, and there were other evidences of un- 
certain control of breath. The hearer appreciated 
in the airs by Handel and Arne passages that were 
delightfully sung, but were followed immediately 
by passages that were insecure or indifferent. The 
hearer was also obliged to admit that Madame 
Sembrich’s intonation was frequently impure. And 
he might have been pardoned if he had left the 
hall, after a respectiul tribute of applause to her 
reputation, with the thought: “I put off hearing 
her, and now it is too late.” 

The audience applauded heartily from beginning 
to end, and at times enthusiastically. Songs were 
repeated, and others were added. And yet—! 
There were times when the old spell held all 
hearers entranced, when perfect song with inter- 
pretation vitalized by musical and poetical com- 
prehension and shot through with womanly feel- 
ing made its way straight to the heart. But Ma- 
dame Sembrich’s performance as a whole was la- 
bored und vocally unsatisfactory. The upper tones 
were frequently shrill and without body, nor did 
the voice, as a rule, respond willingly to the de- 
mands of either sustained melody or bravura. 

Mr. Luckstone played delightful accompani- 
ments. 


——_~.— 


S it not time for the Philharmonic Society to ad- 
vertise the following concert, announced by an 
English contemporary: “A concert of much interest 
is to be held by the New York Philharmonic Society 
next month. Ysaye and d’Albert are engaged to 
play solos, and the great violinist has undertaken to 
conduct the orchestra for the great pianist’s solos, 
and d’Albert will perform the same office for the 
violinist. Then both artists will join forces in the 
‘Kreutzer’ sonata.” 


be Amsterdam preparations are proceeding busily 

for a production there of “Parsifal” next sum- 
mer, in complete operatic form. It is understood 
that the copyright law, which protects the work in 
some other European countries, does not extend to 
the Netherlands. The names of the singers en- 
gaged for the Amsterdam “Parsifal” will not be 
made public until early in the spring. 

_—— 


O NE of Theodore Thomas’ brothers is still living 

in this city, and active in musical affairs, al- 
though in a different way from his more distin- 
guished brother. He is the ticket taker at the Phil- 
harmonic concerts, and can always be found in his 
place at Carnegie Hall. He is younger than the 
late conductor. 





N the minds of all those who are themselves mu- 
sical, and who understand the art of violin play- 
ing, little Franz von Vecsey is an apparition so 
phenomenal that admiration for him comes amaz- 
ingly close to being awe. The history of music has 
many records of the tricks played by genius, and 
particularly its paradoxical habit of hiding itself in 
the most unlooked for places, and staying away 
where its presence seems almost inperative by every 
law of logic, association and heredity. Statistics tell 
of several children who were marvelous mathe- 
maticians, linguists and omnivorous readers of class- 
ical works, before they had even learned how to eat 
with knife and fork. Most of that kind of prod- 
igies died young. In music the list is almost end- 
less of youngsters who have shown prodigious apti- 
tude at an abnormal age; but most of them lived 
on to man’s allotted time, while their extraordinary 
gifts died young, or, rather, failed to develop into 
full artistic maturity. The few “prodigies” in music 
who survived early exploitation were persons gifted 
with mental power beside their mere musical talent. 
It is generally conceded that the faculty of music 
per se is God given; but it is an equally well estab- 
lished fact that, without intellect to guide it, no 
measure of raw musical ability alone could ever ma- 
ture into what the world’s critical standard regards 
as perfect, or even high, art. To prove the fore- 
going proposition one has only to go through this 
list of some of the well known infant prodigy play- 
ers: Mozart, Liszt, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Wieniaw- 
ski, Joachim, Kreisler, Rosenthal, Hofmann, Hu- 
bermann, Hartmann, Gabrilowitsch, Joseffy, Go- 
dowsky, Sarasate, et al. They all grew from prod- 
igies into mature artists, and, bearing in mind our 
aforestated premise, it is easy to understand why. 
If a child musician has facility in his fingers, and 
no mental possibilities in his head, he will belong to 
the many lights that go out before they really be- 
gin to burn. If, on the contrary, in addition to tech- 
nical talent, the infantile performer possess also an 
exceptional thinking apparatus in embryo, then his 
lot may safely be left to time, and neither the “judi- 
cious” nor the critics need “grieve,” or even worry. 


ee 


The peevish comment that a part of the press has 
seen fit to bestow on young Vecsey would be ridicu- 
lous were it not so lamentabie. One critic blames 
the boy for being a violin prodigy rather than a 
wonder on the bassoon or on the bass clarinet. Of 


course no musical person need be told that very> 


young children cannot play wind instruments owing 
to purely physical reasons. On the violin they prac- 
tice “half” and even “quarter” instruments until 
their fingers are long enough to reach the intervals 
on a normal fingerboard. Piano prodigies as a rule 
are unable to play octaves, or other wrist passages, 
or wide chords. The music is either rearranged for 
them, or else they are not asked to play composi- 
tions that require any other kind of technic than 
that of the fingers in close positions. Another critic 
attacks Vecsey for not being able to play Bach, for- 
getting entirely that even Ysaye, who is supposed to 
know all the secrets of the violin, is accused of “play- 
ing Bach beautifully, but missing his real spirit.” 
On the one hand there are violinists who will tell 
you that the “real spirit” of Bach will never be dis- 
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covered so long as the critics live; and on the other 
hand, some keen students of the violin say that the 
real test of violinistic ability lies not at all in Bach 
but in Paganini, Wieniawski and Vieuxtemps. As 
for the perspicacious gentlemen who call Vecsey an 
“jmitator,” one question should suffice: “Is not all 
reproductive art based on imitation? How do vir- 
tuosi begin to play if not by imitation?” And was it 
imitation, too, when Vecsey played the Beethoven 
concerto in Berlin, under Joachim’s direction, and at 
the rehearsal showed an amazing knowledge of the 
instrumentation, although he had never before 
played the concerto with any other accompaniment 
than that of the piano? And, pray, whom did 
Vecsey imitate at his Carnegie Hall concert when 
he did spiccatos and up and down bow staccatos of 
such miraculous lightness and accuracy as perhaps 
only one or two grown up violinists in all the 
world could duplicate? And whom did Vecsey 
imitate when he played those fabulous harmo- 
nics in the “Faust” waltz—a passage which only 
one virtuoso out of 10,000 might do without the 
semblance of a “scratch,” “squeak” or slip. And 
was the dazzing accuracy of his double stopping 
also an imitation? Who plays thirds, octaves and 
tenths exactly like Vecsey? Let us remember that 
the boy’s teachers were Hubay and Joachim (the lat- 
ter for a very short period). Hubay is confessedly 
no virtuoso, but a composer and a teacher. Hubay’s 
most recent public appearance—outside of Hungary 
—was in Paris some years ago, and anyone who 
heard the teacher of Vecsey play at that time would 
hardly call the boy’s present performances even a 
relatively perfect imitation of Jend Hubay. Excel- 
lent musician though he is, Hubay has a raucous, 
scratchy tone, a stiff bow arm, a jerky, forced stac- 
cato, and plays everything with the utmost haste 
(due to palpable nervousness), and with an intona- 
tion at most times positively painful in its impurity. 
Joachim, Vecsey’s other teacher, is over seventy 
years old, very deaf, and slightly rheumatic. Even 
his most ardent admirers would not deny that Joa- 
chim—great as he once was—today plays with a 
shaky bow, slow moving fingers, and with a tone 
“scratchy” on every fourth or fifth note, and (owing 
to his deafness) off the pitch almost constantly. 
How then can there be any talk of “imitation” on the 
part of Vecsey, when neither Hubay nor Joachim 
could play the Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski num 





bers as did little Franz at Carnegie Hall last week, 





No, Tats Is a Humaw 


and when both of his former masters are able to play 
the Bach air 100 times better than he did on that 
occasion 
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The keen music chronicler of the Sun says (and 
it is so) : “Vecsey has learned that if you draw a bow 
back and forth in certain ways, and work the fingers 
of your left hand correctly on the fingerboard, the 
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thing comes out right, and the stunt is done.” Ver- 
ily, never has the true secret of the art of violin play- 
ing been set down more correctly than by the Sun 
chronicler. Read again what he writes and impress 
it on your mind firmly. If Vecsey has learned all 
that, has he not accomplished much more than many 





A Sxercu or Vecsey 


players triple his age, who work their bows all ways, 
but cannot make anything come out right? Why, 
then, should the Sun chronicler call Vecsey a “par- 
rot.” and say that he has “no more real talent than 
an organ grinder’? Was it Liszt who said that to 
be a great player it is merely necessary to be able 
to put the right finger on the right place at the right 
It is very easy. Try it 
oe & 


Has any music critic talent, and would he be a 


time ? 


music critic if he had? 
ee €& 

Franz von Vecsey's first concert in New York 
took place on Tuesday evening, January 10, at Car 
The program was as follows 
Overture, “Ruy Blas” Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto, E major Vieuxtemps 

Franz von Vecsey 


negie Hall. 


Allegretto (cighth symphony) Beethoven 
Air . Bach 
Franz von Vecsey 
Soirée de Vienne Schubert 
Hermann Zilchet 
Faust Fantasie Wieniawski 
Franz von Vecsey 
Everything about the lad’s début was as dignified 
and legitimate as had been the appeal in his prelim 
inary advertising. The management sent forth no 
adjectives of its own, and simply published the re 
markable encomiums that followed in the wake of 
Vecsey’s triumphal procession through Europe for 
the past two seasons or so. The boy himself is 
serious far beyond his years, and has acquired none 
of those self conscious airs and graces which so 
often mark the outward demeanor of precocious 
musical children. After the “Ruy Blas” overture 
there was a short wait, and then Vecsey walked onto 
the stage, and, making a stiff little bow, took his 
place beside the conductor. 
a plain, white sailor suit, with blue collar, 


Vecsey was dressed in 
black 
stockings and pumps. He is a sturdy boy, with 
hair cut short, plain, regular features, a rather high 


forehead, and a pair of pleasant, luminous eyes. He 
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did not smile while he waited to begin, and there 
was no reason for any mirth during the Vieux- 
temps introductory tutti, which is long and unduly 
pretentious for the music that follows. With vigor- 
ous attack and clear, technical enunciation Vecsey 
commenced his solo, and after only a few measures 
of his playing a palpable wave of surprise swept 
over the audience. They had gone to the concert 
prepared perhaps to hear an unusual display of well 
trained technic, but they had not reckoned on such 
astounding musical mastery in one so young as 
Vecsey. He revealed a sheer, unbelievable knowl- 
edge of the most subtle nuances in tone and ac- 
centuation; his phrasing was not only impeccable 
but also distinguished ; the firmness and stability of 
his rhythm well nigh challenged all credulity, and 
no musician could have fitted himself into the or 
chestral part with greater confidence or mastery, 
nor realized better the power of dynamic contrast 
and the exigencies of dramatic delivery, even down 
to the full significance of pauses and changes in 
tempi 

As the first movement went on the surprise in- 
creased rather than lessened. Vecsey’s tone was 
found to be large, well formed, and capable of in 
finite gradation "as Hek 
a tone half veiled and of appealing 


sweetness, formed a most effective contrast to the 


His “covered pianissimo,’ 


king calls it, 


recitative passages on the G string, which were de- 
livered wth penetrating power and fullness. Amaze 
ment was written on every face when Vecsey 
reached the first episode in double notes, and tossed 
off octaves, and even tenths, with the utmost non- 
of intonation His 


chalance, speed and 


small fingers fall on the tonal interstices with unerr 


purity 


ing accuracy, and the very softness and pliability of 


the ligaments and muscles in his forearm and 
shoulder enable him to play with a delicacy and 
elasticity which are impossible for older violinists. 
Particularly in spiccato and staccato passages was 
the lightness of Vecsey’s forearm and wrist in strik- 
ing evidence. He played the staccato passages with 
flawless accuracy, and to show his perfect control 
of the difficult bowing he often did a marked cres- 
cendo as he reached the point of his bow, and 


whipped out the last few notes clean as a whistle, 





Tre Ewrrror’s Frienp 


and with an undisturbed case that could be appre 
ciated properly only by the envious violinists in the 
audience. And throughout all the three connected 
movements of the concerto there was in Vecsey’s 
reading the most astonishing sense of form, of bal 
ance, and of musical values He proved conclu 
sively that he knew what it was all about in the 


cadenza of the first movement. No mere technical 
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machine could ever have differentiated so finically 
between the shreds of theme and their extrinsic ac- 
companiment. If Vecsey had done nothing eise all 
evening except that single cadenza he would be en- 
titled to take his place in the ranks of the truly 
musical. The pretty finale of the concerto was 
played with the same suave finish, the same dis- 
tinction of style, and the same unruffled technical 
facility. There was never the semblance of a 
sctatch or scrape when the bow crossed the strings, 
the tone never lost its singing quality, and the chords 
sounded like chords, and not like arpeggios. And 
when it was all over the little artist replied to the 
thunderous applause with his same stiff bow, and 
walked off the stage as sedately and simply as the 
most experienced concert rounder. 
ce € 

It was in the Bach air that Vecsey might have 
been called an imitator, and an unusually good one, 
for he forced his tone, changed his style of bowing, 
wavered slightly in his intonation and gave an alto- 
gether patchy performance. It was the best imita- 
tion of Joachim that has ever been done on or off the 
stage. However, in the famous E major preambule 
by Bach, played as an encore, Vecsey more than re- 
deemed himself, and gave a truly prodigious exhi- 
bition of musical understanding, fleetness of finger 
and precision of spiccato bowing. The Wieniawski 
number, however, capped the climax, as far as mere 
virtuosity was concerned. Vecsey played this most 
lovely of all violin fantasies with true Hungarian 
vim, and in the finale warmed up to a pitch of aban- 
don that hardly seemed possible after the restrained 
elegance of his Vieuxtemps and the dignified re- 
pose of his Bach. 

The well known vocal melodies were phrased as a 
great singer might phrase them, and again Vecsey 
revealed his unusual knowledge of the orchestra by 
subordinating himself in all those passages where the 
solo was momentarily given to other instruments 
than his own. The valse he did with infectious 
spirit, and quite brought down the house by the 
aplomb and unerring accuracy of his harmonics. 
A veritable tumult of “bravos” and “encores” fol- 
lowed the conclusion of the “Faust” fantasie, and 
after a dozen recalls Vecsey came out with his ac- 
companist and played Hubay’s graceful “Papillons,”’ 
a virtuoso morsel that only a master of the bow 
could hope to do with the requisite speed and light- 
ness. Another roar of applause followed, but Vecsey 
contributed nothing more except bows. The ap- 
plause grew in volume and heartiness as the evening 
wore on; at first people were too astonished to do 
more than merely gape. Later they interrupted the 
player with their enthusiasm a half dozen times ir 
the very midst of his playing. It was a success fuily 
as sensational as the performances warranted, and 
there were few in the audience who did not feel that 
they had spent an evening with a real violin genius, 
andone of the greatest wonders in the way of a mu 
sicat child prodigy that this city has ever known. 

ce & 

Nahan Franko, himself a violinist (and at one 
time an infant prodigy), conducted the orchestra, 
and it goes almost without saying that his accom 
paniments were masterpieces of discretion and ex- 
actness, and could hardly have been done more con 
amore. Hermann Zilcher, official accompanist to 
Vecsey, played a Schubert-Liszt transcription (the 
most uninteresting in the whole set of “Soirées de 
Vienne”) correctly and assertively. 

oe & 

Some chronic grumblers complain of a lack of 

“passion” in Vecsey’s playing—whatever that might 


mean in a boy of eleven. If he had any he would be 
a better subject for a pathological sanitarium than 
for the concert room. 

w€é 


The Thursday evening concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (Carnegie Hall, January 12) 
offered several happenings of interest, and at least 
one circumstance of monumental importance, the re- 
appearance of Rafael Joseffy on the local concert 
stage. He was the soloist in Brahms’ B flat piano 
concerto, and his performance stamped him as one 
of the imperishable masters of his instrument. All 
the noble details of Joseffy’s art have been dwelt 
upon many times at length in these columns, and at 
the present moment it suffices merely to say that the 
great pianist was in his best form, and played 
Brahms’ beautiful work with ravishing loveliness of 
tone, perfect touch and technic, and with a certain 
musical chastity and dignity of expression that no one 
could imitate who has not burned the midnight oil, 
and cast out of his soul all the dross and impure de- 
sire of mere virtuosity. Joseffy was received like a 
king in his own right, and both before and after his 
performance there was a storm of applause that 
would not down until the artist had bowed himself 
tired. He refused to play an encore. 

The program was opened with a Liszt arrange- 
ment of a lugubrious Schubert piano march—"in 
as a slip in the pro- 
its 


memory of Theodore Thomas,’ 
gram book explained. The audience showed 
deep sorrow by applauding noisily after the last 
chord. The B flat symphony, No. 2, by D’Indy, was 
one of the interesting happenings aforementioned, 
but to many of the listeners it was also an extremely 
unedifying one. The work is called simply “sym- 
phony,” and has no “program” of any kind—at least 
no published program. Philip Hale quotes D’Indy 
as follows on this symphony: “Symphonic music, 
unlike dramatic music, is developing toward com- 
plexity; the dramatic element is more and more in- 
troduced into absolute music, in such a way that 
form is here, as a rule, absolutely submissive to the 
incidents of a veritable action.” That is clear 
enough, but as much cannot be said for the sym- 
phony. It certainly has no standard form that could 
be recognized at a first hearing, and while it appar- 
ently has plenty of action, only a seer might be able 
to translate it into definite meaning without some 
clue in way of an explanation from the composer. 
In this B flat symphony it is evident that D’Indy has 
a purpose; that he uses his tones as symbols, and 
that he attempts to portray a series of moods (per- 
haps even happenings), which are interrelated and 
form a definite, organic whole. Throughout the 
symphony we hear repetitions of the fragmentary 
themes used in the first movement, and the finale 
brings a veritable procession of all the thematic ma- 
terial heard in the earlier movements. This reca- 
pitulation must certainly mean something, but what 
that something is it would be most hazardous to 
guess. It is easy enough to say with the epigram- 
matic Frenchman, “tant de bruit pour une omelette,” 
but Richard Strauss has taught the listener not to 
despair too quickly when he hears a modern sym- 
phonic work that does not immediately appeal to the 
heart with melody or to the ear with familiar harmo- 
nies. The episodes that arrested attention in the 
D’Indy symphony were the slow introduction, the 
characteristic first theme, the employment of the 
harp in the second movement (and the idyllic at- 
mosphere of that movement), the spirited intermezzo 
in place of the regular scherzo and the archaic dance 
tune for solo viola, and, lastly, the clever fugue in 
the finale, and its development into a spirited rondo 





used as a coda. However, even admitting the char- 
acteristic aspect of these severai episodes, the work 
as a whole makes an unsatisfactory impression at a 
first hearing, for D’Indy’s appeal is palpably cere- 
bral, and yet he offers absolutely no premise on 
which the mind might work out its own translation 
of the orchestral story. Added to the formal and 
constructive intangibilities of the score comes also 
the drawback of D’Indy’s harmonic scheme, which 
in its capacity to estrange and offend the ear knows 
hardly any equal in the modern orchestral literature. 

We learn—again from Philip Hale—that D’Indy 
“prefers (in painting and literature) the masters of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and he con- 
fesses frankly that he experiences a greater and 
more artistic stimulus in the presence of the Assyr- 
ian art long before Christ than in the presence of 
the art known to Pericles. So that one may well 
trace in his preference for the colossal and rude 
works of earlier times, and in his disdain for the 
charming creations of the Renaissance, the deter- 
mination to keep from his music all that seems to 
him to have the least affectation, or that which is 
merely graceful or tender.” The last proposition is 
amply proved in D’Indy’s gnarled, fantastic bits of 
themes, his short breathed developments, his acid- 
ulated harmonic table, and his shifting kaleidoscope 
of keys and rhythms. But why not give a caption 
and an explanation to these prehistoric rumblings, 
Is it a Byzantine 
symphony, or is it the tale of the Holy 
does it tell of old Rameses, or of the Babylonian Da 
Adu? 
crack their polls, and go away in doubt and distress? 

= = 

And what meant strains of Wagner here and 

there in the pre-Periclian symphony of D'Indy? 


if such they are meant to be? 
Baboo ; 


Why let reviewers and sensible listeners 


The program book says: “D’Indy was one of the 
few Frenchmen present at the first performance of 
the ‘Ring’ at Bayreuth in 1876.” Egad, D’Indy does 
not seem to have forgotten quite what he heard 
there. 

eS 


Dvorak’s merry “Carneval” overture closed the 
concert, greatly to the relief of the uneasy audi- 
ence. 
Se 

The cheerful cutthroat depicted in caricature on 
the preceding page is Leoncavallo, as seen by the 
Paris Musica. The simian spectre is a conductor at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, drawn by Carlo de 
Fornaro, and reproduced in the Critic. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 








<a are still afloat that Felix Mottl will 

succeed Ernst Possart as the directing man- 
ager (indendant) of the Munich Opera, but private 
advices from our correspondent at the Bavarian 
capital say that nothing official has been announced 
there about the reported change. If the Munich 
Opera be placed in charge of Mott! it will certainly 
be in good hands. 

-_— 

4 INDON Musical News says that ] 


School, 


Keene, the 
head master of St. Saviour’s South 
work, tells this story: “Having occasion to com- 
plain of the apathy at a singing lesson, one of the 
teachers announced, ‘Let us now sing “Little Drops 
of Water,” and please put some spirit into it.’”’ 
a 
ABLE advices from Berlin tell of the great suc 
cess with the public which Kubelik gained 
there last week in his concert, assisted by the Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra. 
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NEW JERSEY'S MUSIC CENTRE. 
East Onance, January 16, 1905 
RS. FRANK H. SHEPARD, of the Shep- 
ard School of Music, has invented a new 
game, entitled “Music Dominoes,” designed 
to stimulate an interest in young minds in 
the best class of music. Mrs. Shepard is 
an experienced teacher, and together with 
ner husband (who is the author of “Harmony Simplified” ) 
conducts a music school in Orange which rejoices in con- 
siderable prestige. 





=e <= 


The Orange Mendelssohn Union produced Handel's 
“Messiah” during Christmas week, which was largely 
patronized and much enjoyed 

=e & 

Stella Prince Stocker gave a pupils’ musicale at Montrose 
School, South Orange, after which she delivered one of her 
delightful talks on Indian music. Mrs. Stocker’s remarks 
are always worth hearing, as they are lucid and authentic 
and are given in a manner to interest all listeners 

ea & 

Henry Pickenbach, baritone, and Madame Rademacher 
Pickenbach, of Central avenue, East Orange, are in much 
demand at musical clubs in New York city, and their home 
recitals are excellent 

fe & 

Mrs. Charles Hathaway, whose colonial mansion at 155 
Prospect street, East Orange, is one of the beauty spots 
of the Oranges, gave a musicale at her home in honor of 
her friend, Mrs. Arthur Bates Holden, at which the per 
formers were Jeanne Franko, violinist; Katherine Ruth 
Heymann, pianist, and William Nelson Searles, Jr., bari 
tone 

e €& 

Josef Hofmann appeared in a piano recital at the Music 

Hall, under the auspices of the Woman’s Club 


eo & 
lhe army of piano teachers in this locality has been di 
minished through the marriage of Estelle B. Canfield to 
Burton Thomas Bush, of Essex Falls 


Crara A. Korn 





ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR RIO. 
NITA RIO gave a recital January § before the St 
Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids, Mich The 
soprano was received with great enthusiasm The local 

criticisms included these paragraphs: 

Anita Rio, the gifted and charming young soprano, was the artist 

of the day, and she proved herself worthy of the title 
Miss Rio has a voice of liquid sweetness and follows a method 
which enables her to handle her difficult numbers with apparent 


ease At times her voices seems pure coloratura and again dra 
matic, and it is invariably of a satisfying timbre and clarity 
Among her most pleasing numbers were the old English songs by 


Dr. Arne, “Where the Bee Sucks” and “The Lass with the De 
cate Air,” in which the dainty runs were as silvery as a rippling 
brook. She was also a complete mistress of the German type, the 
most pleasing of that group being Wagner's “Schiaf, Holdes Kind,” 
and the Strauss serenade, in which the brightness of tone and the 
good musical sense displayed made one of the happiest features of 
the day. The serenade was repeated, to the delight of the audi 
ence.—The Grand Rapids Evening Press 


Gifted with an unusual soprano voice as well as a highly musica 
temperament, Anito Rito held an audience enchanted for nearly 
two hours Thursday afternoon with a song recital in the St. Cecilia 
She sang four groups of songs, among them “The Lass with t 
Delicate Air” and “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” which wer 
sung in a perfectly enunciated English and called forth much a 

plause. Wagner's “Schlaf, Holdes Kind,” a beautiful lullaby, was 
a charming number; “Traume,” also by Wagner, was so heartily 
received that she was forced to return and repeat it and even then 
her audience was not satisfied and continued in their efforts to 
recall her. * * * Miss Rio did her best work on the light numbers, her 
lelicate notes of fairy-like lightness being simply charming After 


ber program was finished, so loath was her audience to let her g 


Fourth European Tour, 1905. 
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that she returned and sang with a beautiful simplicity “Ein Traum,’ 
by Grieg .—-The Grand Rapids Post 

Anita Rio, who so delighted the visitors at the Ann Arbor May Obituary. 
festival two years ago, was the soloist of the afternoon and added 
to her many laurels 

Miss Rio, who first captivated her audience by her dainty per 





Charles Mole. 


sonality, has a resonant soprano voice of birdlike sweetness espe 


+} ; , all harlee Mol +} Vint } ' ! 
cially good in the middle register, and she is equally at home in zs he death Charles Mole e ute player cw 
touching little ballads or stately dramatic numbers of orchestral music has lost an excellent performer 
Her greatest charm lies in her simplicity of manner and the fact Mr. Molé was engaged in Paris some years ago to come 
that her voice seems merely to float along without any effort on , 
- ong . . . to the United States as a member of tl Boston Sym 


the singer’s part. She is a master of technic, so that it is never ; : 
phony Orchestra, but he resigned the place after severa 


apparent. She is best fitted for songs where expression is more : 
than dramatic effect, and this was shown by her artistic rendering seasons to join the New York Symphony Orchestra H 
of “Bonne Nuit,” by Massenet; “The Lass with the Delicate Air,’ died suddenly Sunday night, January 8, at his New Y 
in the English group, and “The Songs My Mother Taught Me,” by ler ( P VW M Mol 
resiaence 73 centr Th est I i< survived 
Dvorak. Her rendering of the serenade, by Richard Strauss , JJ4 . P 
; by a widow and one sor 


was especially enjoyed, as was also the Tschaikowsky “Pourquoi.” 
Miss Rio gave a number of oratorio selections by request and 


these numbers were sung with much sustained power She was par 
ig with much sustained She was pa William T, Matthew 
ticularly effective in Verdi's aria, “O! Patria Mia,” from “Aida ° 
and her voice rose triumphantly to the “Rejoice Greatly.” fron William 7] Mat ews, the portrait painter, w died mm 


“The Messial The Grand Rapids Herald Washington, D. C., Wednesday, January 11, was a singer 


————— = n his early youth in England, where he was born seventy 
Harrison M. Wild's Work. years ago 
BS. success of “The Messiah” concerts of the Chicago 
Apollo Musical Club was so pronounced as to lead New York College of Music Recitel. 

the press to speak of the performances as the best ever O NE of the educational recitals in the t given by 
given in Chicago. Harrison Wild, the conductor, has been the New York ¢ eR f Music was that of January 
working assiduously to this end for some six years. Some 11, when Hans Kronold, the ‘cellist, assisted by Arthur 
of the major works given during this period under his di Rosenstein, gave a prograr I xteen piece rhe hal 
rection are “Messiah,” “Elijah,” “St. Paul.” “Te Deum.’ was crowded with a appreciati udience tudents, pa 
Berlioz; “Damnation of Faust Samson and Delilah trons, music lover ull attentive in the highe degree 
“Dream of Gerontius” (first time in America), Brahm These College of Music « ert ure of great value and 
“German Requiem,” Parker’s “St. Christopher,” Dvordk’s bring music in all forms before large aud t alike a 
“Spectre Bride,” Busch’s “King Olaf.” Already the cl ib is credit to the participants ar to the titut \ ts d 
at work on Elgar's “Apostles” for the April concert, 1906. rectors, Carl Hein and August Fraemcke Mr. Kr d 

Mr. Wild has not confined himself to this branch alone played with virile tone, grace | temperament, abundant 
as two organ recital programs of the most successful of ipported at the piar by Mr. Rosenst i speciall 
the series at the St. Louis Exposition testify Among the effective was Spielter’s “Legend ful a an 
heavier numbers of these programs are to be noted “Chr the Chopin introduction and polor e, mo wi the highly 
matic Fantasie,” Thiele; sonata, op. 88, Rheinberger ; fugus important p rt w nely p Dy pianist IK 
op. 22, Dudiey Buck; concert overtures of Hollins and tein 


Faulkes; toccata and fugue, D minor, Bach 


Mr. Wild is also conductor of the famous Mendelssoh: Borden Low Engagements. 


Club, an organization of sixty male voices, all soloists, and ADAME ROLLIE BORDEN LOW engaged t 
the Mendelssohn Chorus at Rockford, sixty female voice M sing ata big be give y M { M 
= ] eph Flynn { West End avenue, Sunday la iTy 
Henry W. Savage Discoveries. One of the large conservatories of New York negotiat 
ENRY W. SAVAGE has discovered more Eng ng with Mrs, Low, and if her other engagements allow 
speaking grand opera stars than any other Americar t, she will become a member ees ween 
impresario. Each year his famous English Grand Opera ‘"*@uests tor he , ots © from ocranton and 
Company contains a number that have never before been Pottsville, Pa nger is already | 
heard in this country. Among the new artists this sea ippearances in London and Par on the ee trap © 
son is Kate Sherwood, daughter of the St. Louis Su- Europe. In the meantime, she will be heard at more 
preme Court Judge, Thomas A. Sherwood. Miss Sher neerts and musicales in New York 


wood has a full dramatic soprano, with a range of tw: 


octaves and a half, and will be heard as Elsa in “Lohen Clubs Engage Janet Spencer. 

grin,” Elizabeth in “Tannhauser,” Leonora in “Il Trova HIS the second season in New York of Janet Spencer 
tore,” and may even have a chance to sing Desdemona ir find er engaged by prominent » ind cl 
Othello” if that superb soprano, Gertrude Rennysor nd in demand generally January 1 c wa t at 
should suddenly fall indisposed. Miss Rennyson created the Arion (German) ‘ ty; January 18 gs ¥ 
the role in English when the Verdi masterpiece had he Troy Choral Society; Ja ry 23 t Pouch Gallery 
first English production last season, and sang the part at Brooklyn; January 29 at a private e; February 1 
each of the thirty-nine “Othello” performances during at the Watter’s Morning Music February 14 a 

the season t at the Mende! hn Glee Clul neert 


ALICE MERRITT-COCHRANRN, ‘!?hto 


Telephone: T906L. Bedford. 153 Madison Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


HELEN VOCAL CULTURE »: 
DRAMATIC ACTION. 
vo THE MARIE. 6! E. SGth St. 

, "Phone: 1332 79th St. 


‘Gott segnet dich, du wunderbaares Kind Joseph Joachim 


‘ir, DANIEL FROHMAN 


Announces a Tour of Thirty Concerts with 


FRANZ VON 


VECSEY 


The Marvelous Young Artist of the Violin, 


who has already appeared as follows 
13 Cencerts in Berlin — A Season in London — A Tour in 
Russia and the Continental Cities, 
WILL APPEAR 
January 10th (Evening), 17th (Evening), 2ist (Matinee), 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York, 


Prices, 61. 61.50, 62%. Boxes, 615 
Orders may now be sent to the Lyceum Theatre. 
HM G. SNOW, Representative, Offices Denice! Fiot wen, Lyceom Theatre, Paw Vers, 
WISSNER PIANO USED 
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The New York Times. 
In voice, Madame Arnaud 
was scarcely adequate. 


rete NEW FORK HERALD 

Hofmann played rather 
coldly the Rubinstein con 
certo 

THE NEW YORK MERALD 

In point of melody the 
Debussy pieces were rather 
trifling. 

NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 


Neither of the pieces is 
likely to be often demanded 


by an audience. 


Che New York Press 


What with scratching and 


faulty intonation, Mr 
Mannes contributed little t« 
ward bringing the Aus 


der Ohe sonata to a favora 


hearing 


The New York Times. 
Her 
the 
handed. 


seemed, o1 


playing 


whole, rather heavy 


The «ike Sun. 


David Mannes played th 
violin part as if to him alone 


the sonata was a stranger 


‘* Carmen.’’ 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 
She sang most creditably 


New York Symphony Concert. 


The Foening Post. 


Josef Hofmann 
Rubinstein’s piano concerto 
in G with such beauty of 
tone the first movement 
and fire in the final 
vivace as to win almost end 


played 


in 
such 


less rounds of applause. 


The New York Times. 

These nocturnes are in his 
most daring style, showing 
the strange tonalities and 
adventurous harmonies 
sometimes harsh, sometimes 
lusciously beautiful, but al 
most always seizing and 
haunting the imagination 


The New York Times. 

Both of the pieces made 
an evident impression upon 
the audience 


Aus der Ohe Recital. 


New-York qaiiies Eribune 


Mr. Mannes labored man 
fully with the violin part, 
but the labor was lost so far 
as the bringing of pleasure 


to the hearers or the re 
ward of their interest was 
concerned 

The New York Press 


The flexibility of her arms 
and wrists, the pliant nimble 


ness of her fingers, and the 


* * 


absolute ease were 
simply amazing 
The Evening Telegram 


In the production of the 


sonata Miss Aus der Oho 
shared with Mr. Mannes 
whatever there was of 


credit 


Boleros on the Bagpipe. 





ber the 


promised. 


as reports 


** Meistersinger.’’ 


New-Dork qos Eribune 


The audience was not nu- 


merous. 


New-York qt. Eribune 


Wagner’s comedy cannot 
be said to be a popular opera 


with the boxholders. 


The Evening Telegram 


Miss Ackté’s Eva was less 
satisfactory to the ear than 


to the eye. 


Von Vecsey Concert. 


The New York Times. 

He did not play always 
with absolutely pure intona 
tion, 


Che 
His 


means flawless 


The eiifkie Sun. 


BWigrid, 


by 


a 


intonation is no 


The appeal.to astonish 
ment * * was certainly 
all that little Franz von 


Vecsey made, and even that 


he made feebly 


The aif Sun. 
He has no more real mu 
talent than an 


sical organ 


grinder. 


The aif Sun. 


His tone is impure and 


had 


BEING A STRANGE AND CONFUSING MEDLEY OF VARIOUS THEMES AND RHYTHMS, 





and those who had put their 
confidence in Miss Aus der 
Ohe’s ability felt, after hear- 
ing it, that their judgment 
was confirmed. 


His bowing is anything 
but free. 


He never smiled through 
out the evening 


The New York Preas 
The audience 
tremely large. 


was e¢x- 


The New York Times. 

That glittering company 
showed itself in fullest sym- 
pathy with the work, ap- 
pearing in very large num- 
bers, and showing many 
evidences of delight in the 
performance. 


The Evening Telegram 


Vecsey possessed a not 
very big tone. 

The Evening Teleqram 

He had absolutely no con 
ception of the Bach aria 


The SGlobe 


Adorriiocr 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 
Miss Ackté’s Eva vocally 
filled the demands of the 


part. There is no trace of feel 


ing in his playing 


The Fvening Post. 


There 


New Dork ees Eribune 


All the charm comes from were moments 
when the intonation was de 


the purity of his intonation. : 
fective 


7 * 


The Foening Post. 
His technic was 
dazzling as Kubelik’s 


~ 
New Yorker Staats Ieitung 
His intonation is amazing 
ly pure. 


not as 


New-Dork qi. Eribune 
He is certainly a phenom 
Newport exes Cribune 
He does not know the 
tricks of the virtuoso as at 


enon from a technical point 


of view, as such he excites 
amazement, for he plays mu- , paige 7 
sic which has caused and al- ‘#St two of his prodigious 


predecessors Bronislaw 


ways will cause vast labor “eR 
, Hubermann and Filorizel 
to mature virtuosi with an : 
Reuter. 
ease and composure that 
must be maddening to them 
T a ¥ yor rer rf 
THE NEW YORK HERALD a ee 


: . She lacked in powe 
He is phenomenally gifted he lacked in power 


in musical understanding 


egies § tribune 
The girl is an affected lit 
tle pianofore actress 


New Dorit Eribune 
The lad’s formation 


tone 
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on 
New-Porker Staats Ieitung . 
Most astonishing of all is 
the work of his right hand 
* * the sovereign accur 
acy of his bowing. 
sy 
Che ee Mer! 
His face broke into a 
smile when the audiences 
interrupted one of the num 
bers with a burst of ap 
plause. 
Che Ae wore. 
His tone is amply large 
N 
The New York Prees . 
He played Bach's familiar cl 
air beautifully l 
' 
Che Agee Moro. 
He played with convin 
ing sincerity 
THE EVENING MAIL 
His playing was extra 
dinary in intonation 
t 
r 
Che New York Preas n 
He played the harmonics 
in a way that might have 
made Kubelik pale with 
envy 
tw Yorker Staats Bribung 
Vecsey j strongly uperi 
or to his little predeces 
Hubermann and_ Florize a 
Reuter 


Cerny Recital. 


eat 
enema eone 


he 


She 


- Borie. 


showed surprising 


power 


The Evening Telegram | 


sweet and simp 


c 
t 


She is 
as a child should | 


is bewilderingly perfect Boston Symphony Concert. 


(Thursday Concert.) 


raw. 





New-York ens Erbune 
In the sonata have 
nothing but beginnings and 
























we 


reiterations of phrase, ban 


died back and forth between 


the two instruments; no 


sustained melody with nat 


ural and easy flow, no log 
theme 


ical development of 


no interesting modulation, 
but a wearisome and abrupt 
change of key and constant 


dialogue of beginnings, like 
of 


reiteration those first 
lines of verse which the 
schoolboy finds it easy to 
write, but which exhaust 


his imagination. 


The New York Preas 


Judging from her sonata 


Miss Aus der Ohe has no 
musical message to set 
down in notes 


NRW YORK DAILY NEWS 
The sonata did not prove 


to be as interesting a num-W 


The eile Sun. 
The sonata for violin and 
piano was a_ thoroughly 
proper piece of music, con 
ceived in profound respect 
for the traditions of the ro 


mantic school and fashioned 


on a plan long ago tested 
proved to solid 
Her sonata was so neat, so 


and he 
trim, so altogether in good 
taste and within the conven 
tions of good musical soci 
ety that it like 
old friend and was accorded 


seemed an 


the welcome due to one 


Now-Dorker Staats Iritung 

A certain knack for com 
position is shown clearly in 
this sonata 


The Evening Telegram 
It was about the sonata 
the greatest interest centred 


The aiiftie Sun. 


His intonation is uncer 
tain. 


The aiifie Sun. 
His bowing is purely me 
chanical 


The gifs Sun. 

In many rapid passages 
he smeared along the 
strings 


The eile Sun 

He did not show as much 
musical instinct as a talent- 
ed child of six might show 


Ode Doro. 


. — . a 
His tone is infantile and 
uncertain. 


The New York Preas 
His 


ingly pure 


His bowing is absolutely 
inimitable. 


intonation is aston 


The New York Preas 

Musicians in the orchestra 
sat openmouthed as_ they 
watched the wonderful child 
solve with the utmost ease 
technical problems 
they, perhaps, had labored 
over for years less success 
fully 

New -Yorker Staats Iritung 

He has healthy musical 
understanding and a_ vivid 
sense of rhythm 


which 


The New York Preas 

How pure, lovely, and va 
ried a tone he 
from his Amati! 


can draw 


% . 

Che we, Sierid. 
D’Indy’s symphony is un 

questionably an uninterest 


ing work 


The New York Preas 
The in the 


symphony are borrowed 


musical ideas 


Ehe New York Times 


It would be easy to con 
demn the work as an un 
meaning cacophony, a hope 


less striving after something 
realiza 
groping 
through obscurity after ideas 
that constantly elude the 
grasp 


The New York Preas 

Brahms’ second cencerto 
(for the piano) is not one 
of the 


spired works, 


not realized or not 


ble. a vague 


mM ‘ n 
nost n 


master’s 





ew Gacran 


The symphony of « ly 


The New York Times 
In this symphony D'Ind 
speaks a new and strang 


languag 


The New ork Preas 
There is not the slightest 


doubt thi 
. os 


able tonal fabric, contain ng 


g 
score 1s aren irk 
much beautiful and effective 


writing 


he New York Times 


Brahms’ second pian 
concerto is a piece of very 
noble and beautiful music 
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Greater New York, 


New York, January 16, 1905. 

ARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS, chairman of 

the program committee of the Rubinstein 

Club, of which Mrs. Harry Wallerstein is 

president, provided a musical feast for the 

last affair, which took place Saturday 

afternoon in the Astor Gallery. The music 

was all English, and “In a Persian Garden” was sung to 

the largest assemblage of ladies ever gathered at a Rubin- 

stein Club concert, over 400 in number. The artists were 

Ethel Crane, soprano; Bessie Bonsall, alto; John Barnes 

Wells, tenor, and Oley Speaks, bass, with Louis Theo. 

Grinberg at the piano, Madame Newhaus told of the 

great advance made by the English in musical art in the 

last fifty years. There existed an unusual sympathy he- 

tween the artists and the audience, and despite the fact 

that the work has been sung much, the universal com- 

ment was that it had never been so well sung. The in- 

tense interest shown in the musicales where the literature 

of music is expounded and then sung proves beyond a 

doubt that the club fills a genuine want. Madame New- 

haus has prepared three more interesting and educational 

programs to follow in this season. Well known artists 
have been engaged to appear. 


qe & 


The American Academy of Dramatic Arts and Empire 
Theatre Dramatic School gave the second performance, 
twenty-first year, at the Criterion Theatre, January 12, four 
short plays being presented. The first, “The Inn Near 
Piacenza,” by Clarence Hamilton, proved a very dramatic 
sketch, in which Genevieve Karfunkle and Willard Howe 
appeared to especial advantage. “The Butterfly,” a comedy 
by Bilhaud and Truffier, translated by Charles J. Bell, 
brought to public view Katherine Keppell, Mary A. Ham- 
ilton and John G. Fee, the last named the best in the cast. 
“The Last Trip,” a drama by Wiegand, translated by 
Amelia von Ende, gave opportunity for Mr. Howe again 
to distinguish himself; he and Frances Harmon, the latter 
s Almuth, were the stars. Richard Harding Davis’ “Miss 
Civilization,” a comedy in one act, closed the bill for the 
afternoon, in which Owen Gwent _Shone pre-eminently. 





Good looking Paul A. Tharp as chief of police did his 

small part well. Edwin Star Belknap put on “The But- 

terfly,” Robert O. Jenkins “Miss Civilization” and Charles 

Jehlinger the other two, and all deserve credit for the 

way everything passed off. 
eS & 

Torriano Ross gave an illustrated lecture on “French 
Folksongs” at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium. He handled 
his subject with ease and intelligence, giving a comprehen- 
sive résumé of the folksongs of the French peoples from 
the earliest times up to the present. He was assisted by 
Lucien Vannod, bass-baritone, himself a Frenchman. He 
sang the charming songs in a sympathetic and delightful 
manner, bringing out the spirit of them with the under- 
standing of one well versed in the traditions. The lecture- 
recital is well worth interest and should be heard oftener. 

ea & 

The Women’s Philharmonic Society, Amy Fay presi- 
dent, gave a musicale Saturday, at the chapter room of 
Carnegie Hall, Beatrice Goldie chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee. She enlisted the assistance of Ada 
Knowlton, pianist; Mrs. J. G. F. Schmonsees, violinist; 
Henry Pickenbach, baritone; Anita Frederick Spence, re- 
citer; and Madame Rademacher-Pickenbach, accompanist. 
These people co-operated in the reproduction of more 
or less well known works, obtaining and holding the 
attention of a large audience. The pianist and violinist 
played with unity and neatness, and Miss Spence con- 
vulsed all by her negro dialect recitations. Mr. Picken- 
bach sang some little known songs by Schumann, Franz, 
Strauss, Curschmann, Parry and Handel, displaying a 
voice of fair compass and capacity, the accompaniments 
excellently played by his wife. Thursday, January 26, the 
annual reception to the president, Amy Fay, occurs, 
when Mr. Schradieck will play and Mr. Mockridge will 
sing. 

eS & 

Edwin H. Lockhart’s vocal pupils are coming to the 
fore, as is to be expected, for this man not only knows 
how to sing but he can teach his knowledge to others. 
One of his pupils has just been accepted by Conried, 
who will place her at once in his German opera produc- 
tions. This is fine for the teacher as well as the pupil, 
for the voice has been built practically from nothing, 
substantiating Mr. Lockhart’s theory that, given a nor- 
mal throat and vocal organs, he can teach anyone to sing, 
if they have patience and perseverance. The pupils of 
this teacher who are singing in opera and concert, and 
hold good church positions, testify to his success as a 
teacher and to the excellence of his method. 

eS €& 

Marguerite Allen is a young pupil, soprano singer, of 
Mrs. Morrill, who has a fine voice and should develop 
into a first class singer. She has a good enunciation and 
sings with taste. A fortnight ago she sang a solo at the 
morning service at St. Stephen's Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and recently also at St. George’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Long Island. 

oe & 


Mrs. George W. Tooker, a musical amateur of much 
ambition as a composer, has written music for the hymn 
“America,” which was played with effect by the orchestra 
at Seabright last summer. She has completed the words 
and music of an ode to the Hudson, called “Hendricka.” 
Also “Blush Roses,” somewhat dramatic in style; “Song 


to the Beach,” weird of style; and the words for a hymn 
to the mountains, called “Parnassia,” and of an idyll 
called “Marriage of Music and Love.” For the last 
named she is writing the music. 

eS «= 


Katherine Hanford, the contralto, sang Christmas Sun- 
day “O Thou That Tellest” at Holy Trinity Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, and January 1 (morning) 
in Haydn’s third mass at St. Charles Borromeo, Brook- 
lyn, and in the evening at Sumner Avenue Baptist 
Church. Last Sunday evening she substituted for Janet 
Spencer at the Central Congregational Church, of Brook- 
lyn. A week ago she sang with much success for the 
“Rainy Daisies” and January 16 at Mrs. D. O. Harier’s, 
on West Ninety-fourth street. February 13 she sings at 
M. J. Carroll’s organ recital. 

es «€ 

Florence Sears Chaffee, well known here as she was 
in Lockport and Buffalo, her former home, assists Mr. 
Bagby in his morning musicales. Traveled and experi- 
enced, she is in the right place. She is one of the principal 
teachers of the voice at the New York College of Music, 
Hein & Fraemcke directors. 

eS & 

Ida Sackett Knighton, also formerly of Buffalo, played 
during the summer at the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church. She has a good class of pupils in piano playing 

e 


J. Archer Cotter, formerly of the Roseville M. E 
Church, is now organist and choirmaster of All Saints’ 
Church, Great Neck, L. I., where he has a surpliced choir 
of mixed voices and where he has instituted many reforms 
since his coming. He also teaches piano and organ 

ew & 


Henry Pickenbach sang a program of eight songs and 
Loewe’s drama, “Archibald Douglas,” at the Noon Day 
Club, 54 West Thirty-seventh street, last night (January 
17.) Mrs. Rademacher-Pickenbach played a series of piano 
pieces by ancient and modern composers 

eS <& 

Miss Clay issued invitations to meet Edmund Russell 
on Jonuary 13 at the West End Conservatory of Music. 
The large contingent of fair Southern girls attending this 
conservatory meet many prominent musical and literary 
people during their stay here through Miss Clay's large 
acquaintance 

qe & 

Louise Gehle, contralto, sang January 13 at Greenville, 
N. J., at the banquet and concert given there. 

eS & 

Dr. J. Frederick Gillette and Mrs. Gilette gave their sec- 
ond musicale at home last Saturday evening, devoting the 
evening to compositions by Brahms. The coming Saturday 
works by Strauss will be performed 

oe & 

Frieda Stender, prima donna soprano, is under the man 
agement of Walter R. Anderson, who has issued a neat 
leaflet with commendatory press notices. She studied with 
Madame Pappenheim and was in the Grau Opera Com- 
pany, and her own recital at Mendelssohn Hall is remem- 
bered. 

e = 

Mabelle J. Graves, formerly of Stamford, Conn., who 

has also sung in New York and vicinity, will be pleased 
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to hear of her success in Indianapolis, Ind. where she 
sings in the Second Presbyterian Church and teaches voice 
Se = 
Giuseppe Aldo Randegger, whose piano playing pleased 
New York last season, is located at Byrdcliffe, Woodstock, 
Ulster County, this State, where he has charge of the mu- 
sical department; he also teaches at Steinway Hall two 
days of the week. 
= = 
Zilpha Barnes Wood begins chorus rehearsals for her 
production of “Cavalleria Rusticana” tonight (Wednesday) 
at her studios, 68 West Thirty-fourth street. Singers with 
voices of promise will be welcomed. 


== <= 


Lucille Lawrence Jones, once soprano of the Central 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn (now filled by Shanna 
Cumming) was one of the fortunate few chosen by Con- 
ried and sent abroad last summer to develop in German 
Her friends have confidence in her future. 

oe <= 

Henry Gaines Hawn announces a complimentary lecture 
on “Oral English, in Life and Literature,” at his studios, 
834 Carnegie Hall, Thursday, January 19, at 4 o'clock. 


Se <= 


The students’ musicale at the Wirtz Piano School Janu- 
ary 14 went off with credit to all concerned, and there was 


opera. 


a large attendance. 








Adele Baldwin a Favorite Contralto. 


DELE BALDWIN, contralto of the excellent quartet 
A of the Marble Collegiate Church, has had a very 
busy season and is booked ahead far into the spring. Last 
fall Mrs. Baldwin cut short her Londen season in order to 
sing with the Symphony Orchestra at the St. Louis Expo 
sition, which she did with her usual success, the St. Louis 


papers speaking of her as follows: 

At this concert Adéle Baldwin, of New York, direct from a tri 
umphant season in London, was the soloist. Mrs. Baldwin, in addi 
tion to a Massenet aria, sung with orchestral aid, was heard in a 
group of songs consisting of E. R. Kroeger’s “Bend Low, O Dusky 
Night,” a dramatic song by Alexis Hollaender, and Tschai 
kowsky’s “Pilgrim.” Mr. Kroeger’s excellent song is famil 
iar, but the MHollaender song is unknown here, . and 
Tschaikowsky’s song has probably never been sung in this city 
This rare singer may always be depended upon for an unhack 
neyed and interesting program, and her interpretation of the songs 
selected is invariably impressive to a degree. Mrs. Baldwin's sing 
ing is absolutely devoid of artifice; she is serious, musicianly, 
and all her effects are purely legitimate. Exceptional temperamental 
gifts, unfailing good taste and finished technic combine to make the 
deep toned contralto’s work « delight. Mrs. Baldwin is altogether 
the most satisfactory of the many vocalists who have been heard at 
the World’s Fair concerts.—St. Louis Mirror. 

Mrs. Baldwin had quite an ovation when she appeared. Her 
stage presence is excellent. She rendered three numbers; one by 
E R. Kroeger, the second, “Ablosung,” by A. Hollaender; the last, 
“Pilgrim's Song,” by Techaikowsky 

Mrs. Baldwin's voice is pure and sweet and she uses it with ad 
mirable control. She discovered one great virtue, that of holding 
its full volume in reserve 

You will think that she has used her full power, but no, she 
has yet other resources. It was singing to be seriously considered 
The organ was there and the evidence of training.—-St. Louis Re 
publican. 
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STOCK’S SUCCESS IN CHICAGO. 
HE following are extracts of what the Chicago press 
has to say concerning Frederick A. Stock, who suc 
ceeded the late Theodore Thomas as the conductor of the 
regular Chicago Orchestra concerts last Friday and Satur- 
day: 

One point in Mr. Stock’s favor as a possible successor of Mr 
Thomas is his undoubted popularity with the orchestra. 

In the past three or four years he has conducted more than 1« 
concerts with the Chicago Orchestra in other cities, and with suc 
uniform success that the men have learned to respect his ability 
as much as they admire him personally 

That he has many friends among the patrons of the orchestra 
as well was shown by the hearty applause which greeted him when 
he appeared to open the concert. 

In the Haydn G major symphony Mr. Stock followed the inter 
pretation of Mr. Thomas very closely, and the same may be said 
of the Brahms “St. Anthohy” variations, which were given a broad 
and scholarly reading 

But in the “Leonora” overture No. 5, which closed the program, 
he had more scope to display his individuality, and this expressed 
itself in lively and vigorous tempo, in splendid use of dynamic con 
trasts and in fine dramatic climaxes 

Mr. Stock directs with authority. He is absolutely sure of him 
self and obviously has his task well in hand-—Chicago Journal 


* ©* * Im the main these numbers were given in a style that 
must tend to heighten the public's confidence as to Conductor 
Stock’s high competence to discharge with credit the onerous dutics 
he has been called upon to assume. Mr. Stock is young and he 
bears himself with dignified modesty, but he has also plenty of con 
fidence and poise. There is in his leading much of the repose of 
manner that characterized Mr. Thomas, though his beat is slightly 
more emphatic and his gesture more demonstrative. In the Brahms 
variations as well as in the symphony he showed good command 
both of his subjects and of his men, getting his effects with case 
and certainty and giving careful attention to detail throughout 
Considering the difficulties of the situation in which he has been 
placed and the severity of the standards before him, his work is 
4 


especially praiseworthy Whatever the future may devel there is 


reason to feel that while he remains conductor the orchestra is in 
safe hands.—Chicago Daily News 

As far as is generally known Mr. Thomas never said anything 
about the selection of his successor, but he favored Mr. Stock and 
frequently stepped aside in order that the younger man might be 
brought to the fore. He entrusted Mr. Stock with the leadershi; 
of the orchestra during the tours through neighboring States and 
gave other evidences of his preference Difficult tasks fell to the 
lot of the young man, and he has never made a failure. This is 
more than can be said for some of the first efforts of some « 


ductors who are now famous 





During the interregnum Frederick A. Stock is in control, and it 
is possible that he may be the one upon whom the mantle of The 
dore Thomas will fall. Mr. Stock has much in his favor He is 
capable, experienced and cool headed. What is much more impor 
tant, he is the choice of the men in the orchestra It is said that if 


the name of Mr 


the players were permitted to vote on the questi 
Stock would appear on almost every ballot. He is personally we 

liked and his associates look up to him as a man of superior attair 

ments. They would promptly make sport of any man who was 
lacking in ability and could ecasily trip up a conductor whom they 
disliked. The loyal support of the orchestra is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance, and this Mr. Stock has.—Chicago Record 


Herald. 


The players did excellent work as usual, and each apparently d 


the best to second the director in the difficult task imposed uy 
him. Mr. Stock showed strength of understanding and a thoroug 
knowledge of the works presented, giving them a careful, elog 


reading. —Chicago Inter Ocean 
The program of classical compositions—the G major symphony 


Haydn, “St. Anthony Chorale” with variations by Brahms, “Leo 


‘ 
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High voice (F), 
Low voice (C), 


Golden Days. 
High voice (E flat), 


Donald. e @ e Low voice (B flat), 
TWO NEW SONGS 


— = 


W. Ruys-HerBeErt. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER, December &, 194, reviews Dr. Rhys 
Herbert's above mentioned two new songs as follows 
TWO NEW SONGS. 

“DONALD,” « very melodious and effective lyric in the Scotch 
mode, by W. Rhys-Herbert, has just been published by J. Pischer & 
Brother, New York. The sentiment of the | is refined, and its 
music made with harmonic skill and due regard for vocal exigencies 
“GOLDEN DAYS,” also by Rhys-Herbert, is a song of more robust 
facture, in the ballad style, and ends with a climax that should never 
fail of its effect if well delivered. The words are particularly well 
conceived and have been felicitously translated into music 
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nore™ overture, No. 5, by Beethoven, and the symphonic concertante 
in E fat for violin and viola by Mozart—was of a character to please 
musicians and presented many tuneful and joycus passages to charm 
the ears of the average concertgoers. The playing of the Brahms 
number left little if anything to be desired, and, in fact, Mr 
Steck led his players through the entire program in « masterly 
wannocr, with perfect intelligence and appreciation of the work that 
was required. His attitude was one of composed dignity and the 
reception by the audience was marked by a warm friendliness that 


showed itself in frequent applause.—Chicago Evening Post 





Frederick A. Stock, as temporary successor to Theodore Thomas 
at the head of the Chicago Orchestra, successfully passed the first 
real test of 
Orchestra Hall That he acquitted himself to the satisfaction of 
the large audience present was evident from many expressions of 


his ability as a conductor at yesterday's rehearsal in 


opinion heard during the intermission, as well as from the liberal 
applause which greeted him during the program While it is 
perhaps too soon to give a final opinion of Mr. Stock as an orches 
tra leader, it is safe to say that his work yesterday stamps him as 


a thorough musician, whose lack of what perhaps is too loudly urged 





in such cases, a wide reputation, appears to be the only thing which 
stands between him and the baton so lately laid down by Theodore 
Thomas 

Mr. Stock as a conductor, of course, follows Mr Thomas as a 
model, but yet not slavishly, for his work yesterday gave evidence 

at he has a mind of his own and proposes to give the public bi 
wn readings of the great masterpieces of musical art He is more 
energetic in his manner than Mr. Thomas, but as his men we n 
hand and pays great attention to the details of interpretation, par 
ticularly light and shade and orchestral « ' Chicago Chronick 

The G major sy hony f Hay the N Lreitkopf 
& Hartel edition—headed the t It is et rs since tl 
buoyant, happy work was last played here by the orchestra and the 
performance yesterday may therefore be said to have been largely 
a new studying of the composition by Mr. Stock ‘ ' bhe 
reading was marked by an enjoyable spirit of gayety blitheness 
and by a youthful enthusiasm which, while at times resu i iv 
a slight dimming of the high technical polish to which auditors of 


¢ orchestra are accustomed, was nevertheless most 


Youth is a power in music, just as it is in many other lines of 





m activity, and its presence brings so no h tha attractive 
beneficent that its occas excesses of temperament may 
asily be forgiven kepecially satisfactory yesterday were the 
fluency and suavity f the largo and the sturdy, firm vig jm the 


Chicago Trit 


Rubia Goldmark in Brooklyn. 


L. AST week Rubin Goldmark lectured for the Savage 
Montauk Theatre in 
he 


Brooklyn to a large audience The following excerpts 


Parsifal Company, at the 


January 4 


Rubin Goldmark, the w 4 wn composer, wa r an selected 
to give music loving Brook tes the i atior iry to a 
thorough appreciatior f the t al beauties of the great Wagneriat 
festival play, which w be im Eng at the Montauk 
next week His exposit { the drama and his interpretation on 
the piano of its musica hele left little ¢ be desired His 
piano arrangements of suc! ' ne a6 the trar rmation scene 





and the chorus of the flower sidens were perhaps the best that 
have been heard in Brooklyn 
The lecturer deserved the thanks of his audience for sticking so 


scly to Wagner's own exposition of his masterpiece, instead of 
yielding to the temptati to give personal impressions that would 
have been interesting, but perhaps not so instructive. Mr. Gold 

ark’s great musicianly ek and his detailed analysis of the musical 
structure of the play atoned for the absence of the chorus and solo 
singers that have appeare at ther lecture recit “Parsifal 

Brooklyn. It would seem that, where the purpose of the lecture 
is purely educational, it « 1 be dispensed with to ¢ 1 advantage 
Then, ¢t Wagner's me lies are more to be er yed when wel 
ayed than when they ar« y tairly we sung 

There was quite a rush to b seats for next week's Parsifa 
performances aiter the cious i the ecture 
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1709 Railway Exchange Building, CHICAGO. 
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212 West 50th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


The Peculty and Examiners: William Mason, Albert Rees Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, Pau! Savage 
Paul Ambrose, H. Rawlins Baker, Herwegh von Ende, Kate S. Chittenden, William F. Sherman, Geo. Coleman 
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Nineteenth Year begins September 88, 1904 
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BECKER 


The Great American Pianist, 
SECOND EUROPEAN TOUR BEGINS IN OCTOBER. 


* Becker's playing shows the grand mastery.””—Leipzig Musthsaison. 

“ Becker isa piano poet. He has a soft, clastic touch, immense techak 
splendid dynamics and deep expression.""—Dresden Neweste Nachrichten 

“He has beauty of tone and executive brilliancy. The spirit was 
generally penctrating.”"—Leodon Dasly Mati. 








IN EUROPE AFTER OCTOBER ist. 
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European Notes. 








The fourth subscription concert of the Basle Symphony 


Orchestra was devoted to works of Mozart. The soloists 


vere Else Rosemund, soprano, and Hans Kétscher, violin. 
rhe program Overture Figaro’; violin concerto, D 
major Jupiter” symphony, and aria of Susanne, in 

Figaro.” 

Edouard Risler gave a piano recital in Erfurt some 
weeks ago. He achieved unusual success with Liszt’s B 
minor sonata 

[he renowned Meiningen Orchestra gave its first con 
cert of the season in Erfurt, under the direction of Pro 
fessor Berger 

Louis Breitner was the soloist at the first symphony 


concert in Graz, and played the F minor concerto for piano 


nd orchestra by Schitt 


At the second symphony concert of the Opera Orches- 


ra in Magdeburg, the following program was heard: E 
flat major symphony of Mozart, violin concerto, by Bee- 
thoven; “Tossa,” by Liszt, and songs by Schubert, Brahms, 


soloists were Anne Jungren, 


and Wolf. The 
Felix Berber, 


Schumann 


oprano, and violinist 


new opera of J. Erbs, 
” had its first production on any stage 
The work was warmly received 


, 
Phe 
tanne, 


entitled “Vogesen 
in Strassburg 


one act 


recently 


Felix Lederer, director at the Augsburg Opera, has been 
engaged as first conductor in Barmen 


has been awarded the title of 


Julius Laube “Royal Di 
rector.” At present he is under contract at the Hamburg 
Opera. 

Copenhagen announces the death of the composer, Pro 
fessor Bartholdy. He was fifty-one years of age 


Camille Erlanger's opera, “Juif Polonais,” was produced 


at the St. Peterburg Opera with fair success. 


At the Stockholm Opera, Massenet’s “Werther” was 
given as a novelty 
A new music palace is about to be built in Budapest. The 


building will contain two large concert halls, and several 


I! s, the latter to be used by the Royal Hungarian 


mal 


Charles W.Clark 


12, RUE LEONARD DE VINCI, 


er one 
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Dunning System 
Improved Music Study for Beginners 


The musical education of the child bas never absorbed the 
attention of the people as «t the present time. 

The DUNNING SYSTEM is founded on the truest psycho- 
logical and musical principles upon which a musical education 
can be built 

For descriptive booklet and folder containing letters of 
indorsement from the most prominent musicians of the 
country, address 


Carrie 1. Dunning, 
225 Migbland Ave., Buffalo, = DP. 


Dresden (Germany), Nov, l4, 1904; Chicago, Jan. 6, '06 
Baltimore, Feb, 29, 05; New York, April 6. 06 ; 
Buffalo July ‘Wand Aug. 80, "05. 


RANCIS ROGE 


Gratoric, Concerts, Recitals, ac. 
Addreas {4 Weet 45th Street, New York City. 




















Music Academy. The dedication will take place some time 


in 1906. 


At the first chamber music soriée in Orleans, given by 


G. Rabani (violin) and Ed. Mignan (piano), sonates by 


Bach, Beethoven and Richard Strauss (opus 18, for the 
first time) were produced 
The chief numbers at the latest symphony concert in 


Toulouse were Beethoven's seventh symphony, Mendels 
sohn’s “Ruy Blas” overture, and Liszt’s “Mazeppa.” 

The program at the tenth Gewandhaus concert in Leip- 
sic was as follows: “Hirtengesang an der Krippe,” from 
“Christus,” by Liszt; violoncello concerto by 
Schumann, played by Professor Klengel; symphony C 
major, by Schubert, and songs by Lechner (1604), Hassler 
(1612), and Eccard (1611), sung by a chorus directed by 
Professor Schreck. 


the oratorio 


At the third chamber music evening in the Gewandhaus 
the following works by Beethoven were played: C minor, 
opus 18, and C sharp minor, opus 131, quartets, and the 
B major trio, opus 97 


Felix 


was 


directed by 


Vienna 


“Heldenleben,” 
concert in 


Richard Strauss’ 
Mottl, at a recent 


warmly received by the large audience 


Philharmonic 


The 5,000 rouble prize in Warsaw was won by Roman 
Statkowski, with his opera “Maria.” 

January 13 the Brussels Quartet gave a concert in 
Vienna and played César Franck’s quartet in D major 
and Schubert's quartet in D minor 

At Moritz Rosenthal’s first concert in Vienna on Janu- 
5 the house was completely sold out. The great 
pianist has announced a second recital for January 109, 
and the tickets have all been bought up a week before 
concert. 


ary 


the 


Mark Hambourg played the following program at his 


recent Vienna concert: Beethoven, sonate C major, op. 
53 (‘““Waldstein” sonate); Brahms’ variations and fugue 
on a theme by Handel; Chopin, ballade F minor, six 


iBT MILDENBER 


ee 2 e 


10; ballade A fiat 
and Liszt’s sixth rhap 


and op major, 


Leschetizky; 


from 
larantella,” 


etudes 
Chopin; * 
sody 


op. 25 


Josef Suk’s new symphonic poem “Praga” will shortly 


be produced in Prague 
Mischa twelve old violin virtuoso, 
his 


house 


the 


concert in 


Elman, 
farewell 


year 


gave Vienna end of last month 


The 


had an overwhelming success 


was sold out, and as usual the young Russian 


Conte Guido, Visconte di Modrone, a young million 
aire, well known in Milan society and sporting circles, 
has decided to devote himself entirely music. Witl 
this end he has accepted the direction of important 


operatic ances,to be given spring at the 


Massimo 


periorn 


Theatre, in Palermo 


Madame Sembrich has leased a house in Berlin, and 
ufter this season will move permanently from Dresden t 
the German capital 

At the fourth Giirzenich concert in Cologne, August von 


Othegraven’s new work, “Meine Géttin,” written for mixed 


chorus, baritone solo and orchestra, was performed. The 
success of this work, which had never before been heard 
on any concert stage, was tremendous The rest of the 
program follows: Elgar’s overture, “In the South”; Bee 
thoven’s fourth symphony, and the G major concerto for 
piano, played by Leopold Godowsky. He also contributed 


some smaller pieces by Mendelssohn, Chopin and Liszt 


under the 


in Liibeck, 


works were 


At the first two symphony concerts 


direction of Affernis, the following orchestral 


heard: Mozart's “Jupiter” symphony, Tschaikowsky’s suite 
III, op. 55; Schumann’s D minor symphony, and Richard 
Strauss’ “Tod und Verklarung.” The soloist at the first 


minor piano 
Hugo Becker 


who played the C 
the 


concert was Raoul Pugno, 


concerto by Beethoven, and at second, 
played Schumann's violoncello concerto 
The main number on the program at the second sym- 
phony concert in Madgeburg, was the new symphony in C 
major, by Krug-Waldsee. The directed the 


and was tendered a great welcome 


composer 
work, 
Some recent operatic performances in Stuttgart were as 


“Carmen,” “Martha,” “Daughter of the Regi 


“Othello.” 


follows ~ 


ment” and 
The following program was played at the second sub 
the Royal Stuttgart : 
Aulis,” by three 


I'schaikowsky ; 


Orchestra in 
Gluck 
und Au,” by 


concert of 
Overture to “Iphigenie in 
“Gesegnet Wald 
“Traum durch die Dammerung,” by 
“Morgenhymne,” by Henschel, sung by 


scription 
songs, 
sei mir, 
Richard Strauss, and 


Scheide mantel of 
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the Dresden Opera; violin concerto by Erlanger, played by PUPILS WHO SUCCEEDED IN OPERA. ertect development of his voice. Later on he 


Hugo Heermann, and overture to “Fidelio,” by Beethoven 
& 3 


D’ALBERT IN BALTIMORE. 


(By Telegraph to the Musical Courier.) 


Battimore, January 1 1905 
To The Musical Courier 
1) ALBERT had an immense triumph in Baltimore. He 
played superbly, and had seven or eight recalls. The 
Lyric was crowded with an audience that tendered enthu 
ast tions to d’Albert and to Conductor De Koven 


F. E. 1 


MUSIC IN RICHMOND. 


Ricumonp, Va., January 


ow Savage Uy ( pa ppeare De Ricl 
mond publ e 5tl 7 g 
Carmen i I i and lannl I he g 
vork the company t g W € 
r each on I r 4 tl 
ve navie t sca 
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January 11 Madame Szumzowska-Adamowska ga 
piano recital, assisted by Hildegarde Hoffmann-Huss, so 
at 


George Clifford Vieh in Chambersburg. 
EORGE CLIFFORD VIEH, formerly of St. Li 


Mo., is now Dean of Music at Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pa., where he gave his first analytical recital 
recently. He played a prograr i compositions selected 
m Mende ! S inn, Chopin, Kroeg and i 
‘ and demonstrated } ght unk g lea x a 
American pianists Auen C. Hivceim 


Charity Concert. | TRANSLATION 


M ADAME SEMBRICH, Elsa Breidt, Madame J: LLEN C. HINCKLEY, the well know 
coby, Nahan Franko and Mr. Parvis were the ) udmired ba ort z Grand ; pera 
irtists at the concert given under fashionable patronag« s I the Nev ler a a h 


t ti 1 , } the Spring Garden Unitarian (¢ 
the Waldorf-Astoria last night, Tuesday, January 17 he Spring Garden [ 


in aid of the Jennie Clarkson Home for Destitute C1 
aaa ind continued his st ! College, 
became | ler i the Greek ( MM now 
Frederick Wheeler in Oratorio. gifts very early, and while at rsity sang 

T HE baritone Frederick Wheeler has been engaged t muc K at church and cor t iH t | 
sing in “St. Paul” at New Brunswick, N. J., Febru ind counterpoint and also conducted gle 

ry 16; also to sing the part of the high priest in “Samson five voices After he left the university, ar after 
Delilah,” with the Harlem Oratorio Society, A. Y preliminary study in Philadelphia, he K 

Cornell conductor, at Calvary M. E. Church, February 23. Oscar Saenger, of New York, whon 
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A TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR OF GRAND OPERA IN ENGLISH 


HENRY W. SAVAGE OFFERS 


THE ENGLISH GRAND OPERA CO. 


(Established in 1895. (4,000 Performances in English. 





Grand Opera in English. 
; ' . Tenors: 


WITH OPERATIC FESTIVALS IN SIXTY-SEVEN JOHN BEI 
LEADING CITIES 


ain ales tiean. Lon Anaeten Ch Baritones: 


ARTHUR DI 
A. H. BUSBY 


: . CONDUCTORS: 
Repertoire for 1904-5 (Ninth Season) : 


* UTHELLO,’ ‘LOHENGRIN,’ TANNHAEUSER CARMEN 
“LA BOHEME,” “IL TROVATORE,” “PAGLIACCI,” 
“TOSCA,” “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA.’ 





A 


‘-Incomparably the most efficient company ever formed to give o-+—-+-+—-+-+-+-++~ARTISTS INCLUDE-++-+ ++ +++ 


Prima Donna Sopranos: 


- JOSEPH SHEEHAN GERTRUDE RENNY 
FIRST EXTENDED TOUR ff UNITED STATES WILLIAM WEGENER IEAN LANE BROOK 
REGINALD ROBERTS 
PON 

EUGENE ROBERT ELIZABETH V. WALI 


KATE SHERWOOD 


Prima Donna Contraltos: 


MARION IVELL RITA NEWMAN 


18—Opera House, Galveston T RITA HARRINGTON MAY WALTER 
14-15.—Opera Hous t ' 


16-17.—Opera H 


SSS Ee. P-Sereaen, Sas Sve WINFRED GOFI FRANCIS J. BOYLI 
N HARRISON W. BENNET' 
THOS. DAVID RICHARDS CHARLES HENDERSON 


ARTHUR WOOD 


N. B. EMANUEL and ELLIOTT SCHENCK 


UNRIVALED ALL-AMERICAN CHORUS. 


FULL GRAND OPERA ORCHESTRA. 





PAOGDUCTIONS : “The College Widow.’’ “The She-gun.’’ ** Weediand.’’ 








OTHER “The Sultan of Sutua’’—200 times in N.Y. “ Peggy from Paris’ —100 times in wv. Be 


HEBRY |» SAVAGE “The Prince of Pileen’’ 150 times in N. ¥. “ Common Senee Brackett.’ 


“The County Chairman'’’ 200 timesin N.Y 
“The Yankee Consul '’ 250 times in N.Y 


“ Paresifat,’’ in English. ta Others in preperation 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 


Suzaman, Cray & Co.'s, } 
Saw Francisco, January 9, 1905. { 
ADSKI has been the sensation of the past week, and 
her concerts have been attended by crowds of music 
lovers. 
ee <= 

It has come to my ears during the past week that cer- 
tain busybodies have been known to assert that some of 
the artists receiving favorable mention in the San Francisco 
letter wrote their own criticisms. For the benefit of those 
who are not familiar with the principles of the San Fran- 
cisco correspondent, I wish to say that no word ever goes 
into the San Francisco letter that is not written by the San 
Francisco correspondent, nor has it ever been otherwise. 
It seems needless that I should be obliged to declare my- 
self honorable after this method, but “the fool killer has 
not been around lately.” 

Ss & 

A recent concert in Stockton, given by San Francisco 
talent, met with the most cordial of receptions. The com- 
binations comprised Carrie Snyder, reader; Margaret 
Gray-Best, soprano; Isabel Leal, violinist; Estelle Drum- 
mond, pianist. The Daily Independent of Stockton gave a 
glowing account of the concert, especially commending the 
reading of Mrs, Snyder and vocal work of Mrs. Best. 
"Mrs. Leal was well spoken of, and Estelle Drummond re- 
ceived much praise for brilliant piano technic. Margaret 
Gray-Best is a pupil of Percy A. R. Dow. 

ce & 

Handel’s “Messiah” was repeated at the First Congre- 
gational Church of Oakland on New Year’s night, in order 
that the hundreds of people unable to gain admission on 
Christmas night might have a chance to hear it. The ora- 
torio was performed by the full choir of eighty voices, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Z. R. Jenkins, the soprano soloist of St. 
Dominic's Church, this city. 


Se & 


At the golden jubilee services of the First Baptist Church 
of Oakland special programs of music were prepared for 
both morning and evening, rendered by a choir numbering 
nearly fifty persons. The “Last Judgment” of Spohr was 
given in part, the solos being taken by Margaret Gray-Best, 
soprano; Mrs. J. J. Warner, alto; N. H. Pendleton and 
Scott Kent, tenors, and Reginald Marrack, bass. Th- 
choir was assisted by Gertrude Hibberd, violin; Will Lei- 
mert, ’cello; W. W. Ellis, and Percy A. R. Dow, director. 

Che Pianistic Club, Richard A. Lucchesi director, gave 
its first open rehearsal January 3 at the residence of Mrs. 
McCarthy, 711 Pine street. A splendid program was ren- 
dered, including works of Saint-Saéns, Schouloff, Masch- 
eroni, Corelli, Rubinstein, Behrend, Thomé, Raff, Lassen, 
Goring Thomas, Longo, Wagner, Lucchesi. Following are 
the names of the participants: Mrs. A. Chamot, Mrs. W. 
Wilson, Sadie Wafer, Mabel Vanderhoof, Cecile Zinnen, 
Alice Dunn, Miss M. Lutz, H. Toby, Eva Avery. “A 
Spanish Serenade,” by Mr. Lucchesi, was performed by 
two pianos (four hands), two violins, ‘cello, triangle, tam- 
bourines and castanets. 
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Mary Carrick, pupil of Hugo Mansfeldt, will give a piano 
recital, | composed entirely of transcriptions on Irish airs, 


Thursday evening, January 12. The recital will take place 
in Steinway Hall. Mas. A. Wepmors Jones. 





VAN YORX IN THE WEST. 


HEODORE VAN YOR, the tenor, filled some good 
engagements in the West during December. In Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and Milwaukee he sang before big audi- 
ences, and the critics of these cities were unanimous in 
their opinions regarding his beautiful voice and finished 
art. The following lines are from the leading papers : 


Mr. van Yorx, the tenor, was heard here last year in the same 
work and won favor. He last ing but deepened the good im- 
pression then made.—Chicago Daily Tribune, December 26, 1904. 








Theo. van Yorx has been heard here before. His voice is a true 
lyric tenor of virile quality and he sings with refreshing freedom 
from mannerisms.—Chicago Examiner. 





The tenor part fell to Theo. van Yorx, who sang it with fine 
intelligence and an agreeable quality of voice.—Chicago News. 





Mr. van Yorx was accorded much applause in his solo, “Thou 
Shalt Break Them.”—Chicago Chronicle. 





Mr. van Yorx, the tenor, strengthened previous impressions by 
his work, which was full of rare tonal beauty and abundant tem- 
perament.—Chicago Daily Journal. 





Theo. van Yorx, the tenor, has a voice of beautiful appealing 
quality, fine resonance and full of feeling. He sang with perfect 
ease and assurance. His interpretation of the airs “Every Valley,” 
“Behold and See” and “Thou Shalt Break Them” was that of a 
thorough artist. His singing is full of beauty and his vocalization 
and voice control are excellent.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 





In the aria, “Thou Shalt Break Them,” Mr. van Yorx was 
obliged to repeat the number after three encores had been insist- 
ently accorded him.—Minneapolis Journal, December 29, 1904. 





Mr. van Yorx proved himself to be the possessor of an unusual 
voice of stirring and vigorous quality. His conception of his last 
solo was powerful in its adaptation to the dramatic requirements.— 
Minneapolis Tribune. 





Mr. van Yorx’s robust tenor voice has richness and power. That 
he has abundant temperament was displayed in his two numbers, the 
dolorous air, “Behold and See,” and its diametrical opposite, ‘“Thou 
Shalt Break Them,” whose fiery spirit was intensified by its rendi- 
tion.—Milwaukee Sentinel, December 28, 1904. 





The clear, resonant qualities of his voice were apparent in the 
aria “Behold and See.”—Milwaukee Daily News. 


Resolutions for Thomas. 


HE following resolutions in regard to the death of 

Theodore Thomas were adopted by the Nashville 

Association of Music Teachers at a called meeting on 
January 7: 

Whereas, Divine Providence has seen fit to remove from the 
musical world one of its most progressive, influential and devoted 
adherents in the person of Theodore Thomas, America’s greatest 
orchestral director, a man who ever held the highest ideals both as 
a musician and Christian gentleman, a man of warm heart and of 
generous disposition and a guide and inspiration to all with whom 
he came in contact, 

Be It Resolved, That we, the Nashville Association of Music 
Teachers, deplore his death and consequent loss to the world of 
music; that the sympathy and regrets of the association are heart- 
felt and sincere and his loss irreparable. 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to his bereaved wife and 
children, the local papers and Tue Musicat Courter. 

(Signed) Mas. A. H. Srewaar, 
Chairman. 
F. E. Farman, 
a: 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Purrapetrmia, Pa., January 17, 1905 
AST Thursday evening a piano recital was given 
B at the Drexel Institute by Dr. Henry G. Han 
chett, of New York city, entitled a “Life Story in 
Tones,” illustrating in musical composition the infant, the 
school boy, the lover, the soldier, the justice, the panta- 
loon and last scene of all. 
te €& 


Saturday afternoon Minton Pyne, the well known 
Philadelphia organist, gave the last of his series of six 
organ recitals at St. Mark’s Church. These recitals have 
been enjoyed by a very large number of people, many 
of whom have sent requests for the arranging of another 
series, 

ese €& 

The Harmonie Singing Society began the celebration 
of their fiftieth anniversary on Sunday evening with a 
concert in their clubhouse on North Eleventh street 
Monday evening they gave an important musical festival 
in the Academy of Music, with the following soloists: 
Lillian Blauvelt, Nicholas Douty, Robert Schurig, Johann 
Claus Beck and Guido Ferrari. The Harmonie Society, 
containing more than 200 voices, sang a number of selec- 
tions under the direction of Eugene Klee. 

eS € 

Spencer O. M. Ovington gave a fine recital on the 
Cecilian at the Bellevue-Stratford on last Monday even- 
ing. Mr. Ovington was assisted by Frederick Hahn, 
violinist; Edith de Mond, soprano, and Herbert O. Fox, 
cecilianist. 

es & 

Mr. Cholmeley-Jones gave an informal musicale at his 
studio last Thursday evening, presenting to an interested 
musical gathering Joseph E. McGlynn, a young tenor. 
Mr. McGlynn has a voice of exceptional promise and 
was heard in ballad, oratorio and operatic selections. 
Master William Hahn, the boy treble, also sang, and Mr. 
Ulrich contributed violin solos, 

eG & 

Four Sunday evening musicales are being given during 
January at the Hotel Normandie under the direction of 
Mrs. A. D. Bramhall. The concert last Sunday evening 
was given by the Hahn Quartet, Harry Arnold, pianist, 
of New York city; Signorina Fabiani, of Naples, soprano, 
and Hendick Ezermen, ‘cellist. 


Tener Robinson in ‘‘ The aie, sed 


ALTER H. ROBINSON recently sang “The Mes 
siah” at Watertown and Mt. Vernon. The following 
are some of the press reports: 

The tenor, Walter H. Robinsun, vf New York is one of the best 
soloists ever heard in Watertown. He showed both in voice and in 
style the highest culture and as a tenor was appreciated by the 
audience in the highest degree. Rarely does one hear “Comfort 
Ye, My People,” “Thy Rebuke” and “Behold and See” sung so 
beautifully, and in his “Thou Shalt Dash Them” there was a dra- 
matic fervor displayed that was exciting. Mr. Robinson has estab 
lished himself as a great favorite here and it is to be hoped that 
he may appear here again.—Daily Times. 








Welter H. Robinson’s tenor is one of the finest ever heard here 
He possesses a keen sense of dramatic values and tone coloring 
He was in good voice and rendered with fine effect his intricate 
recitatives, his most appreciated efforts being “Thy Rebuke Hath 
Broken His Heart” and “He That Dwelleth in Heaven Shall Laugh 
Them to Scorn.”—Standerd. 
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his reappearance in Music Hall and received an enthusi 
astic reception 

As a ‘cellist he easily ranks among the first 
present day. He has a tone fit for the gods 


CINCINNATI. 


— > 


CINCINNATI January 14. 1905 
“— HERE was a heavy atmosphere about the Sym musical. 
phony concert in Music Hall yesterday after- His interpretation of the Saint-Saéns concerto, A minor 


rhe left 
is well bal 
But 


Hekking’s technic has long ago reached the point where it 


was as clean cut and perfect as a classic column 


The 


Brahms symphony is an intellectual giant, but 


noon. Was it Brahms or something else? 


hand, with its marvelous command of technic, 


it does not appeal to the sympathies. One anced with the noble, sustaining tone of the right 
wonder at the ingenuity the 


composer, and to some extent be carried away with his 


may 


of philosophical German 


shows only the master musician and the beauties of an 
artistic interpretation. In his group of solos he played the 


Bach aria, a melody by Massenet and “Arlequin,” by Pop 


tremendous sweep of rhythm and command of contra- 


puntal intricacies; one may feel convinced while listening 


that he is the most modern Bach and the legitimate suc- P¢t- His encores were “Traumerei” of Schumann and a 
cessor of the old classics, and one may go a step further ‘Petition of Popper's “Arlequin.” 
and, wrapping himself up in xsthetic contemplation, be cee 
susceptible to the absolute beauties of his music—the fas- The Cincinnati début of Louise Dotti Tuesday night in 


cination of his melodies and the boldness of his thematic the Odeon proved her to be a valuable acquisition to the 
treatment, and then after all that is done and the con- College of Music faculty. She has a soprano voice of 
viction arises that Brahms is absolutely great and a mas- purity and extraordinary flexibility. Its portamento is re 


ter, there is a void left in the soul which its music has markable. Only in th upper register does the voice show 


not filled) The dogged, persistent intellectuality _of any signs of wear There is about it a liquid quality that 
Brahms does not stir the emotions, does not move the would remind one of Scalchi’s, could it be a contralto in 
heart like the music of Mozart and Beethoven stead of a soprano. She sang the jewel song from “Faust” 


Yesterday's symphony is a colossal work, but most of with authority and that assurance which bespeaks the ex 


it is wrapped up in the complex ingenuity of form, and 
even the quaintness of the old Phrygian mode in the sec 


perience of operatic training. In her miscellaneous groups 


of songs she sang with good taste and power of differen 


ond movement, with its striking color, does not rescue tiation. There was depth of sentiment to a noble expres 
it from the imputation that it has no genuine heart in- sion in her interpretation of the familiar berceuse from 
terest. The genius that is displayed in the development Godard’s “Jocelyn”"—and the enunciation and reading of 
of thirty contrapuntal variations, following each other (the French numbers were those of an artist Madame 


consecutively over a “fixed” bass in the finale, with their Dotti has a splendid stage presence and her personality 


astonishing rhythmic development and their almost in- makes her musicianly equipment all the more pleasing 
credible involutions, may dumbfound and interest the She was assisted by Mrs. Gisela Weber, violinist, and 
professional musician, but they cannot carry away the soul Adele Westfield, pianist, in two ensemble numbers—three 
of an audience. Brahms treats all the movements of his movements from the Gade B flat major sonata for violin 
symphony with a great deal of pomp and dignity—there and piano and a Grieg sonata The romanze from the 
are many climaxes, and the full resources of the orchestra’ Gade sonata was beautifully played. Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer 
are often taxed to the utmost. played the accompaniments with masterly intelligence 

But one tires of continued forte and tremendous effects, eS € 
even in an orchestra Che lack of contrast in such a per Emma Heckle, soprano, recently sang with very p1 
formance—the absence of light and shade—cannot but be pounced success before the Westwood Musical Club 
felt. But if this symphony is to be judged in its intel J. A. Homan 
lectual niche, in its presentation of wonderful harmonic 


Ida Mampel's Recital. 


DA MAMPEL, a young pianist 
Madame Wienzkowska in New York and Leschetizky 


exploits and great tone beauty, it had a most faithful and 
consistent interpreter in the orchestra under the direction 
of Mr. van der Stucken. 


who |} studied wit! 


as 


The gauge of the orchestra is 





the reading of its difficult measures and the interpretation |, Vienna, will give a recital in Mendelssohn Hall, Thurs 
of its colossal thought never reached quite so high a stand- 4, evening, January 26. Madame Maconda will assist it 
ard. the following program 

Mr. van der Stucken had a conception of Brahms that Faschingschwank, aus Wei Schuma 
was strikingly vigorous and incisive, and yet at times ex- Melodie ou — : 
ceedingly poetic. The student of Brahms must dive deep a Brahe 
into the intellectual sea, and Mr. van der Stucken is such Variation o. 148, N Schubert 
a student rhe second movement particularly was given Aria from “Escla M 
with fine sense of balance and appreciation of its mediaval . Charlotte Meconds Sect 
color. There were some towering climaxes and some beau- aes aged Sg age aie . 
tiful crescendos. If some roughness in the brass and in Scherzo, op. 39 CO : 
the horns be excluded, even the technical proficiency of the Polonaise Mignor Thomas 
orchestra was up to an unusual standard. Mr. van der , yey Charlotte Maconda ies 
Stucken was gracious and just in presenting on the pro- , st 2: : -— 
gram a first time number by an American composer—“The Ida Mampe 
Festival of Pan,” by F. S. Converse. It is certainly an in 
teresting work—intensely modern in its orchestral treat Margaret Keyes In Oratorio. 
ment, with a wealth of thematic material and a definite ] ANUARY 4 Margaret Keyes, the contralt: ing 
purpose. The orchestra did itself proud in its reading. A « “The Messiah” for the Choral Society, conducted by 
theme by the English horn was beautifully played. “Sieg Mr. Macfarlane, in Yonkers. She sing t Elijah ’ 
fried’s Rhine Journey,” from the prelude t Gotterdam Amherst, Mass., next, and Janu 227 ¢ organ recita 
merung,” was one of the most attractive of the orchestral given by Charles Heinroth on Staten Isias M Keye 
numbers, and it was played with buoyancy and d atic ne of the most reliable altos bet the public, thanks 
intensity great measure to her teacher, Mr Hattie Clapper 

Anton Hekking, after more than a decade of years, mad Morris 
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artists of the 
large, broad, 


ATLANTA. 
ATLantTa, Ga January 


NTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA - ADAMOWSKA 
the noted Polish pianist, and Prof. Josef Hag 
strom, formerly of Stockholm, Sweden, but now 


connected with the Chicora College at Greenville, S. C 


baritone, were heard in concert here t night Phese art 
sts had been heralded for many weeks, and the immenst« 
sudience that greeted them were disappointed 

Madame Szumowska-Adamowska’s numbers included 
works by Scarlatti, Schumann, Chopin, Paderewski, Cham 
nade and Liszt, besides several encor< Professor Hag 
strom was heard in works by Matte Abt and severa 
encores. His low tones are except ly resort and 

ch and his numbers were artistically giver 
Ze €& 

\ lelightful m cai was give by R rt irm 
January 3 at his home vy reet It was an evening 
with Nevin in honor of H. Ray: 1 Loder, of Birming 
ham, Ala. Nevin's “Love Song Gondolier O That We 
lwo Were Maying The Merry, Merry Lark Little 
Boy Blue Mighty Lak’ a Rose My Desire “The 
Rosary, The Necklace of Love One Spring Morning 
Bright and Fair” and the g cycle, “Captive Memories 
were given. Mr. Luder was heard in works by Brahm 
Grieg, Strauss, Ischaikowsky, Hoffma A llits« Aylward 
and Maud White 

rhe artists heard on this occasior were Mrs rank 
Pearson, soprano; Mary O'Brien, contralt Mr. Armour 
tenor; Mr. Loder, Chas. Sheldon, bar Mr. M 
Danie ba 

oe ze 

Harper G. Smythe, formerly private secretary and cl 
naster to Mr. C) pman, the « ing t, has beer t red t 
ead the choir at the Central Pre tet ( 

ad =’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Clare e | rw < re it 
at St. Mark’s (¢ nA Has 
Dinner to Safonoff 

M R. CARUSO pg ] ‘ \W é r 
M Sat i e R “ ne of 
‘ r cor i New Y I irmon » 

y It wa d in { ‘ e¢ Hotel York 

Besides the Mada Car l in w an of 
grea eauty 1 M Sal | were | t Mr 

| Madame G ald Mr R M \y i nd Wil 

n Thorner Me (sll 1 | Sal ft are great 
Irien< the nee rt i k A | at 
M cow ( vat y Mac ty | a r, v 

kk if “ K« i Cab 1 

guage that “ ! \ t “ 
< ed of “ r s}way “ 

‘ ef tr te ft 

The dinner ewan R yic t rN 
| if ked sa if Ast ind i Lvur 
ng the dinne Mr La acl er » « m the 
backs of the me " ‘ { y w imita 

Among ot j tage stor 
ping t ef t 4 x & 

g ‘ ‘ I | ie AC 


Mme. Johanna Tauscher Gadski writes 


I think these antiseptic THROAT 
PASTHLES are excellent, and I 
have already recommended 
same to many of my friends 
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WASHINGTON. 


ee ws 
Wasuincron, D. C., January 13, 1905 


REATORE is very popular here. He has 
been called here three times this season—a 
record unique in its line. Each time the house 
has been packed despite formidable local at 
tractions and Sunday evening performances 
Each time applause has been the typical Crea 





tore recognition, tumultous audiences rising to their feet, 
five times in 
had applause wreaths and flow- 


conductor or six succession, 
alling his name. He has 
ers sufficient to indicate feeling of the most sincere and 

nature. His audiences have improved with 
each appearance, the last being one of the most dignified, 
critical and select that had yet gathered to hear him 
Discussion as to the musician’s merits seems to have com- 
Universal commendation is heard on every 


Each 


recalling the 


ippreciative 


pletely died 
ide, and from the most tardy and difficult sources. 
time the program has contained compositions of the highest 
ideal, twice holding big novelties. The entire Wagner pro 
gram, including “Parsifal” selections, and a program con 
taining Berlioz's “Damnation of Faust’ were the most mem 
An evident air of prosperity 
has settled upon the company. New uniforms, fine instru 
and general excellence of health and 


orable ever given in the city 


ones, 
spirit are evident. That this organization, depending upon 
nobody and upon nothing but its own merit to make itself 


ments and new 


felt, is coming surely into the place it so richly merits is 
incere pleasure for those who have been watching the 
Creatore movement 

@ €& 


he capital is still excited over the work in comic opera 
Everybody went, 


of the great favorite, Schumann-Heink 
and all want to go again. The singer has endeared herself 
now in a twofold manner to Americans, first as a lyric 
tragedy queen, now in terms of equal dignity and worth in 
comedy opera. Her glorious voice and irresistible manner 


of attraction in both lines 
a 


Fraulein von Unschuld must be credited with one more 


are treasure 


Pad 
_ 


of the most valuable and interesting events of the season in 
its line, a lecture by O. G. Sonneck, director of the Con- 
gressional Musical Library, a man of exceptional musical 
erudition. The lecture created the music spirit of the time 
of the first Presidents, Washington, Jefferson and Madi- 


son, and was illustrated by compositions heard by the 
Presidents or as typical of the time. Among these selections 
were the “Sonata Convariazioni” in G minor by Philipp 
Christian Bach and sonata E major by Reinagle The 
exquisite piano art of Von Unschuld becomes more and 
more impressive here. it would be well for a great many 


players and teachers of this instrument to cease all playing 
and teaching for two or three years and study with this 
artist touch, balance of values, 


accomplished phrasing, 


value of conception, and what to do with the pedal. 

A point that has not been sufficiently accented, by the 
way, in relation to the University of Music, of which Miss 
Unschuld is president, is the comparative inexpensiveness 
of the tuition there. All secondary studies are included in 
the already reasonable price of the primary studies, after 
the plan of European conservatories. This gives a first class 
musical education for a nominal cost and surrounds the stu 
dent with an ideal atmosphere 

eS & 

The Hamilton Institute, opposite the White House in 
Washington, is one of those schools for young ladies which 
music activity, and keeps up with the best 
musical events of the time. 


is foremost in 


Paderewski, Sembrich and Kreisler are coming, too, 
through the activity of Miss Wilson. Through her man- 
agement Thomas Evans Green, the tenor, has several im 
portant engagements. He has returned from a most suc- 
cessful trip to Battle Creek, Mich. where his singing in 
“The Messiah” was extolled by the audience and press of 
city and country about. He had already sung at Worces- 
ter, is to sing at St. Paul in two weeks, will sing in Annap- 
olis the last of the month, in Frederick, Md., in a couple of 
weeks, will give 2 recital at the New Willard, is solo tenor 
of St. Paul’s Church in this city, and will there sing in “The 
Messiah” on Sunday. He continues his operatic coaching 
at the College of Music, however, as if he did nothing else, 
and is one of those enthusiastic about the college and its 
director, Mr. Wrightson 

oe & 

The Polyhymnia Chorus of fifty society women has be 
gun rehearsals for its fourth season in the ballroom of 
Mrs. Herbert Wadsworth’s The director 
the beginning has been Otto Torney Simon, who brings 
to his work enthusiasm, ideals and experience. To this 
class belong Miss Durand, of the British embassy; Count- 
ess Cassini, and a following of the most prominent musi- 
cal women of the capital. In addition to the female 
chorus has been formed a mixed choir of picked voices. 
Che concerts are attended by invitation and are among 
The program is entirely 
the “May Dance,” by 


home from 


the social events of the season. 
on lines and includes 
Hamerik, the little heard “Serenade” of Schubert, with 
solo in F major; “Les Nymphes de Bois,” by Delibes; 
“Summer Night” of Gade, and, for mixed voices, “Span 
ish Serenade” of Elgar, and “Fair Ellen” of Bruch 

ee 


Sydney Lloyd Wrightson has just returned from Mor 
gantown, W. Va., where he was the recipient of marked 
Genevra 


classic 


distinction by the people with whom he lived 
Johnstone Bishop sang there on Friday last, with great 
success, receiving fine press notices. 
Susanne Oldberg sang in Richmond this week, and is 
busy with solo and choral training here and in Baltimore 
eS & 
Miss Liebermann has formed a large class in coaching 
work in Baltimore. 
es & 

Margaret O'Toole is to be harpist in a new series of 

by Mrs. Frank Byram 
eS & 

J. H. Wiley has organized Sight 
classes at nominal prices, a great boon for Washington. 

Daisy and Bessie Brown, soprano and contralto vocal 
sang at an entertainment this week with marked 
[he soprano sang the jewel song from “Faust” 


“choir evenings,” 


People’s Singing 


ists, 
success 
and the “Mignon” polonaise; the contralto Siebel’s song 
‘When All Was Young” and a group of ballads. Both 
have sympathetic, trained voices and charming personali 
ties 


— 


Elizabeth Patterson gave a recital at 
Mrs. McInnes at Morristown, Pa. The the 
program was an interesting group of Nevin songs. Miss 
Patterson may be remembered as giving a concert at the 
Willard here last season. 

e & 

Arthur Metzdorf, first ‘cellist of the Washington Sym 
phony Orchestra, was soloist of the concert on Sunday 
He was remarked for his excellent playing in two move 


the residence of 


feature of 


ments from Goltermann’s A minor symphony, was round- 


ly applauded and received enviable press notices 
A boy prodigy, Meyer, played piano on the same occa 
sion to the astonishment of the audience 
te 
The tower scene from “I! Trovatore” was a feature of 
the last Saengerbund concert 
= = 
Fanelli, of Italian descent, but born and trained in New 
York, is the new harpist of the Washington Orchestra, and 





highly satisfactory 


FANNIE EDGAR 


is proving himself 
[THOMAS 


D’ALBERT IN WASHINGTON. 


(By Tereceraru 1 THe Musicar ( RIER 
WasHine > = 
To The Musical Courter 
Eugen d’Albert played before a big house here, and wa 
in splendid form, arousing intense entl us ind earn.ng 
numberless recalls and several encores F. E. 7 


Two Young and Promising Artists. 
[WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. | 
ADIE JULIA GOMPERS, daughter of the well known 
American Federation of Labor 


und her parents ar: 


S 


is highly gifted musically, 


f the 


president 


doing every 
_ 


thing in their power to make the young lady a skilled and 
valuable singer. She destined for the prof onal life 
a step which seems justified by her gift and its popularity 
and which has the full consent of her parents 

Miss Gompers is now studying New York with Pau 
Savage, brother of the manager, Henry Savage, and a 


good musician in the line of preparing vocalists for pro 
a triend recently about his 


Miss G 


fessional career. In 


work Mr. 


writing to 


Savage mentioned flattering 


mnper n 
npe ! 


terms, which may be encouraging to her and to her friends 
to read He Says. 

I have every reason now to believe that | all be able 
to lead this singer a creditable, if not enviable, place in 
the world of song. Her voice is a good and an attractive 
one, which goes for much, especially when supplemented 


by intelligence to govern its use. | find her teachable, con 


scientious and intuitive. It is only a question of rounding 
out some vital points necessary to carrying conviction 
rhis needs some time, and I earnestly hope the young lady 
may be able to continue sufficiently along the lines marked 
out toward her success Mr. Savage a remarks upo! 
Miss Gompers’ charming personality and agreeable nature. 

Miss Gompers does not remain in New York, but goes 
back and forth for study, the home of which she is the 
idol not feeling able to spare her all the time Her prog 
ress is being noted by her people, who are all devoted and 
temperamental musicians rhey feel that much is being 
done, and are naturally impatient to see the girl occupy a 
place in the world they love and admire so much. Many 
friends are tiniting their wishes for her success 

Fitzhugh Coyle Goldsboroug! son of a well known 
Washington family, is facing a career as a violin a 
He has graduated in Vienna Conservatory, and sine 
achieved more than ordinary success in club and concert 
work, bringing upon himseli attention of the press and 
public. Mr. Goldsborough recently played before the Green 


Island Club in Vienna 
difficult 


what has been already achieved, is most en 


composed of artists, critics, teach 
rhe result added to 
He 


letters o1 


ers and people generally 
couraging 
was applauded and congratulated, even receiving 
congratulation upon his style and manner, and the excel 
lent interpretation. This is much for a young man just out 
of college. He has now prospect of playing with orches 
tra, which will further show his powers. 
The Blatt says th 

| 


has certainly a bright future before him, and 


Vienna Salon at young Goldsborough 
that celerity 
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of technic, artistic taste and beautiful tone are among his 
qualities. The Fremden Blatt speaks of his true elegance 
and developed technic, while the Deutches Volksblatt speaks 
most flatteringly of his interpretation, notably of the Max 
Bruch fantasie. Mr. Goldsborough took lessons from 
Maud Powell in this country. He speaks with apprecia- 
tion of this great artist, saying that she warned him of the 
weariness and difficulties apt to beset the study for profes 
sional life, but that he has yet to experience these 


Historical Seng Recital. 


HE last of Margaret Goetz’s historical song recitals 


atur- 





was given at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall S: 
lay morning of last week before a large and appreciative 





sudience, with Glenn Hall, tenor, assisting. The sem 
popular character of the program, English, Irish and 
Scotch songs, was a happy mbination; for songs, how 
ever beautiful in a foreign language, are not understood 
nor felt by the large majority of concert audiences. Mr 


Hall’s beautiful voice never sounded better than in his 








nging of the old English “O! List to the Voice,” 
by Hook, and “Love Has Eyes,” by Bishop, and the ever 
beautiful “Drink to Me Only While his second group 
modern composers, Victor Harris’ “Hills o’ Skye” and 
Bruno Huhn’s tw ntrasting Irish songs Denny's 
Daughter with its exquisite pat and The Grand 


Match,” Irish humor, caught the fancy of the audience 


» a perfect ovation. There are n 


and carried it along t 
better Irish songs written than these 

Miss Goetz sang in her first group an old Manx carol 
with the artistic simplicity that is so rarely heard in 
such songs, and the Welsh “Rising o’ the Lark” again 
showed that there are beautiful songs that one rarely 
hears. The quaint old Irish “Coolin’,” and Purcell’s 
‘Nymphs and Shepherds” were delicious bits of florid 
old school songs admirably sung 

Miss Goetz’s modern group brought a new song of 
Elgar's, “Speak, Music,” and Allitsen’s “Spring Con 
trasts,” sung with true feeling and breadth of tone. “My 
Laddie” was redemanded 

Both Mr. Hall and Miss Goetz were obliged to respond 
to encores, and the last duet, “The Bonnie Piper’s Tune,” 
by Harvey Worthington Loomis, had to be repeated 
Ruth Savage played artistic accompaniments 


The New York Trio. 
HE New York Trio as at present organized, with Al! 
| vina Friend-Sinsheimer, pianist; Bernard Sinsheimer 
t, and Paul Kéfer, violoncellist, is fully equipped to 
he best concert work. These three artists, by virtue of 
re sympathy and much practice, play together as if in 


pired by one mind. Each artist is a soloist, and their sol 


work, as well as their ensemble playing, of a superior 
rder 
are booked for a number of private musicales as 
we cert engagement I t e New 
York Trio played the following program recently at the 
f Mrs. Henry Villard, 145 West Fifty-eighth street 
where they were enthusiastically received by the large and 
fa able hence 
V s . 
I I : ajor Rubinste 
\ a | Sinsheimer, M S < r and Kefs 
Bac 
(,avotte KRamea 
Mr. Sinsh 
Piar s * 
I ra Liszt 
erzauber Wagner 
Madame Friend-Sinsheimer 
| s ~onate <a eTini 
Mr. Kéfer 


Two Von Doenhoff Pupils Engaged. 
fF MMA MICHAEL, of Philadelphia, one of Madame 


Doenhoff's pupils from her class in that city, has 


engaged to sing at a concert at Reading, P: She ts 
oprat yf the Church of the Ascension in Philadel 
Harrict Barkley-Riesberg, soprano, is engaged as 


for the Singers’ Club, of Norwich, N. Y., for their 
rt February 8. She sang recently at an Acolian Hall 


mecert and at one of the Sunday night concerts at Hotel 


--:,, CRYDER 
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A ow HOWARD'S new book, “Expression in Singing 
is filled with valuable technical information, among 
other things a “palate lesson,” which is herewith appended 


ention of singers is 


a life devoted 
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Sort Pa.att WRONG Sor P 
ror Artistic Ton? ror Art 

ONE OF THE PALATE LESSONS 
Ex. No. 3.—Rub the forefinger back alot 
the mouth till it can go no farther, as it wil 


a hard part. Then move it to one side, whe 

ft flesh, called the soft palate. Let the s 
finger press gently against one side and wl 
mimes 

1. Whisper Ah low 

Whisper Ah higher 
3. Whisper Ah as high as you can 
Notice that the whisper No. 3 makes the 
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alled to this work, the result 
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£ uch tone c 
to deep study ~~ 
, e best church « 
ywhere else 
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v e The OO) 
g the roof of Dr. I Jacks 
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you will feel tenor voice of 
it part of the admirable r 
iisper Ah three Performance 
a vely voice 
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pressing push on the finger, making it move a little toward 
the other side of the mouth 
Now pre with the finger gently against the other sid 
f the mouth and again make the three whispers, to notice J USTIN 
hat that side also pushes the finger inward toward the le booked 
’ pressed first Dixie ¢ 
Gradually try to help the sides inward toward each other I I 
is though they could grasp the finger tip between them January 30 
selves After a while you will be able to make the side the f “ 
‘ ‘ | 
me nearer together enough to clutch the finger without Mr. Tha 
. good thing 
the whisper 
voice [ ' 
Be sure you can do it; then blow out a strong breath gis city 
just when you close in the les, but at that instant sing evening was 
wut a pretty strong and pretty high Ah tone, just as frank ante, wi 
er inel 


ly as though you were shouting at a horse « 
friend across the street Be sure that yor 
things at just the same time 

he three things are, to close in the sick 


roof of the mouth; to make a strong breath g 


wr calling to a 


do all thre« 


he vowel sound of voice 
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most difficult of the efforts 
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closed-in sides; to sing ta id tone ft er hig ay rifth avenue 

( rD ¢ waliecry, ! 
When you are able to do this easily ng other vowel py 

Ee, | a n end), I (as in ice Oh, O (as tT) \ (a theret 1 

in awe O us in fox ften going back to the very b but t 

ginning of this exercise, to be sure that you can make the t the place 

closing in of the fleshy sides of the rear of the mouth, first and solo recit 
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Curicaco, January 16, 1905 


RIDAY afternoon, in Orchestra Hall, Frederick 

A. Stock, who is to be the conductor of the 

Chicago Orchestra for the remainder of the 

present season, passed the severe ordeal of the 

first regular concert of the orchestra since the 

death of Mr. Thomas with credit and honor. 

The, program was not one well calculated to fully test the 
abilities of a conductor. The numbers for orchestra alone 
comprised the Haydn G major symphony (Breitkopf & 
Haertel edition, No. 13), the Brahms “St. Anthony” varia- 
tions, and the “Leonore” overture, No. 3, of Beethoven. 
Since these works have all been rehearsed and performed 
many times under the direction of Mr. Thomas it naturally 
follows that Mr. Stock will hardly be given the entire 
credit of Friday’s success, at least in the minds of the 
public at large. The musicians, however, will be quicker 
to recognize the splendid abilities whieh he displayed in 
The Haydn symphony followed 


Friday's performance. 
Probably 


closely the style and spirit of Theodore Thomas. 
Mr. Stock felt that it was not possible to have two opinions 
in regard to the interpretation of this work. It was clear 
in its architectural outlines and exquisitely finished in de- 
tail. Similarly the Brahms variations revealed no devia- 
tions from the broad, scholarly reading which Mr. Thomas 
has made familiar. But the “Leonore” overture offered 
etter opportunities for the conductor to show his individ- 
iality in the matter of interpretation. This revealed itself 
in the warmth and romance of the introductory adagio and 
in the vigor and rhythmical precision, the fine use of dy- 
namic contrasts and stirring climaxes which characterized 
the allegro. It was a splendid reading, which stirred the 
pulses and moved the audience to enthusiastic applause. 

One point in Mr. Stock’s favor as a possible permanent 
successor of Theodore Thomas is his undoubted popularity 
with the members of the orchestra. In the past four years 
he has conducted nearly 200 concerts with the Chicago Or- 
chestra in other cities, and with such uniform success that 
the men have learned to respect his ability as much as they 
admire him personally. That he has many friends among 
the patrons of the orchestra and the public at large was 
shown by the hearty applause which greeted his appear- 
ance on the stage at the beginning of the concert, and en- 
couraged him at the close of every number. 

Until February 15 the programs have been arranged by 
Mr. Thomas. These will be carried out without change, 
but after that date Mr. Stock will have an opportunity to 
show his own taste in this respect. Also he will have 
shown conclusively before the season closes how well he 
may be able to hold the interest of the public. That this is 


already thoroughly aroused and kindly disposed toward 
him was shown by the large audience which assembled yes- 
terday. It is right that he should have this chance, even 
though he is a young man and not yet widely known, for 
he has already shown gifts so far tbove the ordinary that 
he merits every consideration. 

Those who saw the confident and unerring swing of 
his baton on Friday felt that they were listening to a 
man sure of himself. It is safe to trust a man who 
trusts himself, and probabilities strongly point to his 
ultimate selection as permanent conductor of the orches- 
tra. However, the final outcome rests with him and 
with the public. The directors of the orchestra have 
only the good of the orchestra at heart. They are wise 
and cautious men and can be relied upon not to act 
hastily or to do anything that would jeopardize the future 
of the splendid organization which Theodore Thomas and 
the music loving public of Chicago have built up. 

One number on Friday's program which attracted 
especial interest was the “Symphonie Concertante” for 
violin and viola, with orchestra accompaniment, by 
Mozart, which received its first hearing at these con- 
certs on this occasion. 

Ludwig Becker, second concertmaster, and Franz Es- 
ser, first viola of the orchestra, played it musically and 
with fine understanding of its classic beauties. 

In honor of the memory of Charles D. Hamill, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Orchestral As- 
sociation, who died on Wednesday, Theodore Thomas’ 
arrangement of Beethoven's funeral march from that 
master’s op. 26 was played before the regular program. 

At the next pair of concerts by the Chicago Orchestra 
Muriel Foster and Enrico Framonti will be the soloists. 
The program comprises suite, “Impressions d'Italia,” by 
Charpentier, “La Fiancée du Timbalier” of Saint-Saéns, 
chorale and variations for harp and orchestra by Widor, 
the “Lohengrin” Vorspiel, Elgar’s overture “Froissart,” 
op. 19 (first time); the same composer’s “Sea Pictures,” 
Hugo Wolf's “Italian Serenade” (first time), and Tschai- 
kowsky’s suite from the ballet “Casse Noisette,” which was 
recently heard at these concerts. 


Madame Zeisler's Triumph. 


The annual piano recital of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler is 
to be recorded as one of the important musical events of 
the Chicago season. As usual when Madame Zeisler plays 
every seat in Music Hall was taken and many were turned 
away. As usual, too, the musicians of the city were out in 
force to hear their distinguished townswoman. They even 
came from neighboring towns and distant cities. They 


were not disappointed. Madame Zeisler was at her best 
and all the world knows what that means. The perform 
ance was one of the most truly satisfying that it has been 
the writer’s privilege to hear from any artist. There was an 
absolute poise and control which enabled her to accomplish 
every result that she desired; and her musical intentions 
were supported throughout the varied program by a techni- 
cal command that was absolute. Tonally, too, the perform- 
ance left nothing to be desired. In the Scarlatti numbers, 
in the Beethoven sonata, or in the lighter works of Mosz- 
kowski or Schuett, always the piano sang in warm, fine 
tones, never harsh in the biggest fortissimo, never toneless 
in the softest pianissimo. Interpretatively three numbers 
on her program stand out as especially remarkable. These 
were the Beethoven sonata, the Chopin fantaisie and the 
Tschaikowsky-Pabst transcription. The fantaisie was, if 
possible, the greatest of the three, for it contained a 
warmth and depth of feeling, a passion and intensity that 
were overwhelming. But the Beethoven was played with 
a broad, intellectual grasp, a rhythmical precision and a 
wealth of sentiment that made it a model of all that a 
Beethoven interpretation should be. The Pabst transcrip 
tion was a remarkable exhibition of almost impossible tech- 
nical feats,andthough it closed the program Madame Zeis 
ler was obliged to add another number. After the fantasie 
Madame Zeisler paid a beautiful tribute to the memory of 
Theodore Thomas by giving as an encore the Chopin Fu 
neral March. She played it with exquisite sentiment and 
poetry and the audience, out of respect to the dead master, 


refrained from applause. 


Ysaye in Happiest Mood. 


From the first tone of the Handel G minor sonata to the 
last brilliant passage of the Vieuxtemps ballade and polo 
naise, which closed his program, _Ysaye | was in happiest 
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mood at his concert in Orchestra Hall last Tuesday even- 
ing. Despite the inclement weather nearly 2,000 persons 
assembled to hear the great Belgian. He gave a truly 
wonderful exhibition of the possibilities of his instrument 
Technically, tonally and musically his art is so complete, so 
absolutely satisfying, that one is divided between wonder 
at the splendid command of the instrument and admiration 
for the strong personality of the artist that speaks in every 
tone that he plays. His program on Tuesday contained, 
besides the works above merttioned, the Vieuxtemps con 
certo in D minor, the Bach chaconne and a group of 
smaller works, which included Wilhelmj's transcription of 
the “Siegfried Idyl,” Schumann's “Abendlied” and Ysayes 
arrangement of the Saint-Saéns “Caprice Valse.” Thus 
his Bach was classic in its symmetry, broad and convincing 
in its intellectual grasp, warm and so full of temperament‘ 
that the audience was moved to quite as much enthusiasm 
by this very serious work as by any of the lighter numbers 
on his program. He was obliged to add the sarabande and 
gigue from the D minor sonata of Bach as an encore. In 
the Vieuxtemps concerto he gave a startling exhibition o 
“nerve” and coolness in an emergency The hall was, a 
usual, uncomfortably warm, and his violin would not stay 
in tune. But he managed to seize a moment when he wa 
playing an open string, thus having his left hand free, 
pull up the annoying string that was flat he performanc: 
went on smoothly 


The Mendelssohn Club Concert 


The opening concert of the season of the Mendelssohn 
Club was given in Orchestra Hall last Thursday evening 
\ splendid program was offered and the club was heard 
to advantage, singing with precision and fine use of dy 
namic contrasts. David Bispham, who was the soloist, was 
heard in two groups of songs and in Villiers Stanford's 
“Song of the Sea,” for solo and male chorus. He was 
in good voice and sang with all his accustomed tempera- 
ment and enthusiasm. He was supported admirably by 
the club 

Among other selections the program included M 
thal’s setting of “Thanatopsis,” sung in memory of Theo 


dore Thomas 


CHICAGO NOTES. 
William H. Sherwood. 


William H. Sherwood will give a classic piano recita 
at the Music Hall in the Fine Arts Building on Tuesday 


evening, January 31. As this is the first recital this dis 


tinguished American pianist has given in his home city 
in these five years, with the exceptionally fine program 
he offers it promises to be an event of unusual inters 

During Mr. Sherwood's fifteen years’ residence in Chicago 
he has created and maintained a standard in line of music 
and piano teaching that has drawn pupils of highest 
grade of talent and advancement from al! parts of this 
country and Canada. Some of his pupils are occupying 
prominent positions in large music schools of this city 
and other large cities of this country, and as teachers of 
music in seminaries and colleges, and others have attained 
no small fame at home and abroad as concert players 
He has had charge of piano teaching and playing at the 


original Chautauqua, New York State, for sixteen sum- 
mers. Many leading teachers from all over the country 
resort there during their vacation time to study his prin 
ciples of teaching and to hear the recitals and illus 
trated lectures for which he is famous. He is as well 


better known today in the German capital 


as he is in 
some of our leading cities, notwithstanding the number 
of years that have elapsed since he was a sensational 
feature of the musical life in that city. Such musicians 
as Leschetizky, Barth and Klindworth have sent him pu 
pils, although he has never studied with them, being the 
avorite pupil of Kullak and Liszt, and of Richter, Weitz 
man, Doeppler and Scotson Clark in composition and 
rgan playing 


Successful Pontius Pupil. 


rhe well known composer and musical critic, Frederich 
Stevens f Los Angeles, Cal penned the f wing 
hearing Marion Green, basso cantante, puy W am H 
Pontius 

“Marion Green, styling himself a basso cantant 
played a really fine, frank, manly tone that was refreshing 
Young Green stands up and talks his songs t I 
sterling old Santley fashion, and with the same untroubled 
ness regarding breath, and a the bellows thereof, as d 


nguished the greatest baritone the world ever knew 


Range has no terrors for Mr. Green, either, |! tones sail 
ng out like birds on tl wing; and as for climax, he 1 
there at the appointed time and thers no shortage of 
goods This young singer is quit mn ti cards for the 
future and deserve turn es whe ace \ 
ugh 

Mr. Green rightfully deserves the predicate rt 

r he sings with an almost perfect tone pr n, a 
he abov not only a meritor tribute to Mr. Gre 

oice and artistic abilities, but also a glowing comn l 
tion of Mr. Pontius’ well known qualificat s 7 
tructor 
The Spilering Quartet. 

Theodore Spiering and his string quartet red a g 
sucee in Detroit last week The Detroit Free |! 
wrote I their pert man | i \“ 

Ar ‘ lien © th at occu ied ev t 4 ‘ t ‘ 
Fa et ed ‘ ast night t hear Fle ( | 
Spicring O the one hur 
gan Cons " y {f Musk Thos v 
warded w ve f r st enjoyable eve s of 
hat has beer eard Detre in years M " J : ‘ 

ways ed a st g drawing rd for « t A e fact 
hat she was t play with the rtet ir } 4 . P 
Detroit was chiefly respons ¢ for the large attendance 

Mr. Spiering’s organization has | for a nu er 
years with that r ness f ensemt os lf ng 
close musical associatior Individuality a tively the r 
bers of the quartet play with em thness and firs und their work 
is a delight to hear Theis resentat) f H ‘ . 
quartet with its quaint figures and it ‘ ere f the rea Kea 
nermusik” was a 1 their exeer f work f 
Weidig and Brune wer excell ste 

a ‘Shotwell. Dison. 

Madame Shotwell-Piper, tl gifted New York sopr 
was a pl unt caller at t! thee Sat ] her way t 
a number of important cngag« nis in the West 
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Har Schroeder aritone, will give the owing 

Von Fielitz program befor ce Amat Mu al ( 
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lingshed,” Eliland,” Manchmal aus Tiefem Schiat 
Das Kranke Magdelein,” Wirtstochterlein He 

die Kirche,” “Abgelohnti,” “Es Liegt em Traun 


Saron Violin Recital. 


S AMUEL SARON a talented young v nist, puj 
of Herwegh von Ende, gave a recital at the Ameri 


un Institute of Applied Music Tuesday evening, Janu 
y Mr. S was assisted by Av Day Lippincot 
soprat put f McCall Lanhan The large audience 
which filled the spacious hall of the Institute gave gratily 
g evidence r appreciat the young artis 
Mr. Saron was heard at his best the group of numbers 
om the Ries suite, showing a fine technic, much beauty 
| nda strong s¢ ‘ { rhythn 
M Lip tt has a ‘ beautift ympath 
ality, and in the wn pe he el 1 gave 
proof a thorough understanding ition and 
! ense t d y | " x e | 
gran 
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I } 
Re € y 
I s \ 
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Ernest Schelling at the Villa Leoncavalio 


Thay Si ELLING, the ting ed pia t, wi 
nto b I \ rica tor the first time, re 


y | ‘ t ev {] Lae 
Af 
Viage { l ( t IX 
wi the t e | 
“ ‘ 

\t present Schelling is at the palace of the dul and 
Duchess of Mecklenburg ; the tter, w em ruc 
Wa directed by the te Abbe | tw ha 
called to Weimar by her father. t (or | rorh of Saxe 
Wi rf t pr ‘ t [ ! { 

together two | { 
c ng hs £ | - 
‘ i ke Lhe 
\ } 
< Meckl y g a : 


Janpolski Recitals in Philadelphia. 


gregh G. JANPOLSKIL, t popular f c, 2 
two rec 1 Philadel i fast acl 


HELENE VAN SCHOICK 


SOPRANO 
Concert, Recital, Orat 
STUDIO: FINI ARTS BUILDING 
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Milton BL GRIFFITH, tact cee 


TENOR,| American Conservatory. 





ALLEN SPENCER, 


KARL RECKZEH, 


PIANO —Jounw J. Harreranpr, 





PIANIST. C. . Recitals. PIANIST. Lavy, J. Crseme Witttams 
Address: KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. en: Gee ng oy "Reena Lass 
aie Buen, Gaace Denier. 








Wabash Are., 


Organ 
CHICAGO, = EE" instraction. 


WALTER SPRY, 
Pianist and Teacher 


= CONCERT | 
ORGANIST. Bine Acte a Music School, 
cue 6, _ —— 
244... Piano ana | FEHORENCE MARION PACE, 


SOPRANO. 
Address: No. 9 Aldine Square, 
Chicago. 
Telephone: Douglas 7901. 


Hacesrr, Eowaen C. Towns, 
Masset Gooowrs, Loviss 


KIMBALL HALL BUN DIAG, Wabash Ave. end Jackson Boulevard, (MIC AGO. 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST. 
Among the sixty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned 


Vicror Ganwoop, | ORGAN —Witwetm Mippetecnuctre 
Avtar Sraences, Geetraevups Meapovoes, Namtor | VIOLIN—Jaw var Oonnr, Heasear Buriee 


THLORY, COMPOSITION —Apo.tr Weiore, Hussasen 
W. Hanser. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


Catalogue mailed {ree 





FRANK A. MORGAN, 


CHICAGO, President of the Mutual Lyceum Bureseu and Manager of Musical Artists 


and Concert Tours, 


SUITE 55 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
We negotiate with and can furnish high class American and Foreign Artists 
Telephone: HARRISON, 4365. 








The HEINZE SCHOOL of 
Artistic Piano Playing. 


MARY PECK THOMSOR, 
SOPRANO, 
620 Fine Arts Building. CHICAGO. 





VICTOR HEINZE, Directer. 
LESCHETIZKY PRINCIPLES. 
Send for Pamphiet, etc. 
SCHICAGO: Pine Arte Buliding. 











SIGNOR JANNOTTA, 
VOICE CULTURR, 
Coaching a specialty 


Genevieve Wheat, =" 


CONCERTS, RECITALS and ORATORIO. 
Management: DUNSTAN COLLINS, 1709 Railway Exchange Bidg., CHICAGO. 


Management Rureav of 


MRS. THEROUURE 


WORCESTER 


conic PIANIST. 


713 Fine Arts Buliding, CHICAGO. 





4D Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


TWELFTH SEASON 


THE SPIERING QUARTETTE scrrerrcnrri san 


Addrees 202 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO. 











Management DUNSTAN 


MARG LAGEN, "2. 


COLLINS, 1709 Raliway Exchange Bidg., Chicago 
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MILADA CERNY’S DEBUT. 
Menpvetssonn Hart, Tuespay, JANUARY 10. 


Rondo Capriccios0 ......+sescecceseeeecsscoeees _+«++Mendelssohn 
Variationen tiber cinen belicbten Wiener Walzer...... Carl Czerny 
(First time.) 

Polonaise, G sharp minor (posthumous)......-+++-++++++0 Chopin 
Perpetuum Mobile .......00ceceecceceecceseaceseecees Weber-Liszt 
Scherzo in B flat minor, Op. g1..---ceecceeceeereereereceee Chopin 
Revolutionary Etude, op. 10, NO. 12.....+eeceecceeeeeeers Chopin 
MOMGRES cccscccccccccccccesecceces cadoerecoes Rubinstein 
Baitaae With ccccccccccccceccetsescescocevessceoes Chopin-Liszt 
Troika (Sleigh Ride in Russia) shdéukbtudntanion . Tschaikowsky 

Godard 


Valse Chromatique ...... pee ebe cpeceshhas veins sawecou 
HE début of MOR: child pianist must be recorded. 
Milada Cerny, a little Bohemian girl who has just 
passed her eleventh year, proved at her appearance in Men- 
delssohn Hall last week that she is different from most 
prodigies. Her technical skill is phenomenal, but Ker play- 
ing is remarkable for more than skill. It is only by look- 
ing on the platform that one is convinced that a mere slip 
of a girl is giving a recital. The child’s tone is full and as 
big as that of a man, and there is in her touch a quality 
that arouses wonder and delight. The music that the small 
Milada sends out is warm and beautiful, and her expres- 
sion—how can that be described? In Europe one critic 
said she does not play like a child, but “with the finish of an 
adult artist.” Milada’s illustrious countryman, the late 
Antonin Dvorak, exclaimed after hearing the child: 
“Her playing is simply astounding.” 
That is the way it impressed the audience at Mendels 
sohn Hall. It is astounding, because it is not childlike. 
Several resident pianists were among the more enthu- 
siastic persons in the hall. The applause was most pro 
nounced after the Mendelssohn “Rondo Capriccioso,” the 
Czerny variations on a Vienna waltz and the Chopin 
numbers. Her performance of the difficult scherzo was a 
feat to be remembered. At the conclusion of the exacting 
program little Milada was recalled several times, and she 
played as her final encore a Chopin prelude. 


Lilllan Russell's Singing Admired. 

ATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS is receiving congratu 
lations of a host of people, theatregoers and profes 
sionals, on the beautiful singing of Lillian Russell in “Lady 
Teazle.” In less than six months’ lessons Mrs. Morris has 
rejuvenated her voice, so that her singing gives great 
pleasure. A system of breathing exercises is the founda 
tion of Mrs. Morris’ successes as a teacher; Emma Carus, 
the “female baritone,” is yet another who has left the cir- 


cumscribed range associated with her former efforts, being 
now able to sing a high A. 








D’ Albert Dates. 


OLLOWING are a few of the appearances arranged 
for Eugen d’Albert, the great pianist, some of which 


have already been made: 

January 12—J. Henry Smith, musicale, New York 

January 13—Washington, D. C., Washington Orchestra. 

January 14—Baltimore, Md., Washington Orchestra. 

January 15—Washington, Washington Orchestra (Sunday 
night). 

January 16—Baltimore, Md., with Phoenix Club. 

January 18—Buffalo. 

January 20—Philadelphia Orchestra. 

January 21—Philadelphia Orchestra. 

January 24—New York, Ysaye and d’Albert, with orchestra. 

January 25—Chromatic Club, Troy, N. Y. 

January 26—Brooklyn, Brooklyn Institute. 

January 28—Detroit. 

January 30—Minneapolis, Minn 

January 31—Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 3—Boston, Mass., Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

February 4—Boston, Mass., Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

February 5—New York, Metropolitan (Sunday night). 

February 6—Boston, with Boston Symphony Quartet. 

February 8—Muskegon, Mich. 

February 9—East Saginaw, Mich. 

February 10—Chicago, Ill., with Chicago Orchestra. 

February 11:—Chicago, Ill., with Chicago Orchestra. 

February 14—Baltimore, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

February 15—Philadelphia, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

February 17—Brooklyn, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

February 18—New York, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

February 21—Toronto, Canada 

February 23—Montreal, Canada. 

February 25—New York, Young People’s Symphony. 

February 27—Chicago, Ill., Thomas Orchestra. 

March 1—Cleveland, Ohio. 

March 3—Pittsburg, Pa. 

March 4—Pittsburg, Pa. 

March s—New York, 
Ysaye and orchestra 

March 6—Pittsburg, Pa. 

March 7—Cincinnati, Ohio (afternoon). 

March 14—San Francisco, Cal. 

March 16—San Francisco, Cal. 

March 18—San Fransico, Cal. 

March 21—Portland, Ore. 

March 26—Chicago, Ill. 

March 30—Brooklyn, New York 


Metropolitan, Sunday night, with 


P. J. Gildemeester, Sr., Dead. 


P. J. Gildemeester, Sr., of Wm. Knabe & Co., died in 
San Francisco, Cal., yesterday (Tuesday) morning. 


Masic for the Masses 


U NDER the direction of Franz X. Arens the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra gave the third concert in the 
present series in Carnegie Hall, Friday evening of last 
week. The audience was large enough to fill all the avail- 
able space in the building. 
This program was given: 
Fingal’s Cave Overture..... 


Mendelssohn 


Piano Concerto in E fiat. Mozart 
Symphony No 3, in E flat, op. ss. Beethoven 
Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 2......... ..» Liszt 


The assisting soloist, Wesley Weyman, disclosed many 
good qualities as a pianist in his performance of the Mo- 
zart concerto, and the audience testified by warm applause 
its appreciation of his playing 

Conductor Arens gave short prefatory talks before the 
orchestral numbers were played. 

The reviewer need not mince adulatory words in de- 
scribing the work of orchestra and conductor. The or- 
chestra never played better. Its highest achievement was 
the smooth, spirited and accurate performance of the 
“Eroica,” which, it is not necessary to repeat here, ranks 
among the greatest symphonies ever written. The audi- 
ence heard it with the keenest pleasure. It was a memor- 
able performance 

Conductor Arens and his orchestra are working in con- 
cert with the People’s Institute, the University Extension 
Society, the Educational Alliance and University Settle- 
ment, and are doing a most commendable work. The 
next concert in the series will take place the evening of 
February 15. 


HYSICIAN WANTED 
self for the permanent services of a physician special 
ist for the throat, chest, ear and nose; one who is young 
and who has followed the modern investigations. One who 
has had a European graduation. The position offers re 
markable opportunities for study, development and a career 
Address “System,” care of this paper, and give full particu- 
lars. Correspondence confidential. 


An opportunity presents it 








MARIE WHITE 


LONGMAN 


CONTRALTO, 


513 Kimball Hall, 
CHICAGO. 
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The Chicago Bureau-Agency of Music 


INCORPORATED 
ANNE SHAW PAULKNER, Manager. 
FINE ARTS | BUILDING, CONSASS. 


WILLIAM H. 


SHERWOOD 


Concerts, Recitals and Lecture-Recitals, 


Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 








Ma. ARTH . President 
Sin. FREDERICK HBRMAN GADE, : Vice President 
OFFICERS: Me. GUY A ey 'y 
Mas. ANNE snaw FAULKNER, Treasurer 


Werefer Pe fasion to Prof. A. A. STANLEY, A. M., Professor of Music, 
University of bigan; Mr. Cuantes C. ‘Cuntias, Director of the Fine Arts 
Bullding; Mr. Cuayron F Summy, of the Ciayton F. Summy Co., Music 
Publishers; Mr. Pai.o A. Ort, Seoretary of Chicago Orchestral Association, 
Mme. Fannte BLoomrigt.o Zemier, Concert Plantat. 

Acts as agents for Artists, Conducts Teachers’ Exchange and Choir 
Bureau. 

Prepared to fill emgagements for Festivals, Oratorio Societies, 
Clabs, Lecture Courses, Concerts, Recitals, etc. 

Management of Concerts and Recitals a special feature. 

Conprection with leading Kastern managers. 

G7" CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY, 
KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director. 
N. Clark St. and Chicago Ave., 
CHICAGO. 

ce Music. Elocution, 

Oratory and Languages. 
Boarp ov EXAMINERS ; 

Bloomfield 





Diokineon , 


— Beah beng Conserva- 
tory the exclusive 


engagement of Mra 
Senoey Wartann venaiies 
Buse Temect or Me sie acpouncements address to 


M. C. SCHMIDT. 











Marion ‘GR 


Management; DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
a 1709 Railway Excharge Bidg., CHICAGO 


E E BASSO CANTANTE. 





Vocal Instruction. 


Ts. 4a. LroOoRRENS, Choral Conducting. 


904 Bteinway 


Hall, Chicago. 





JOHN B. MILLER 


Tenor, 
202 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 


Mrs. Willard S. Bracken, 


CONTRALTO. 
Mgt. DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
1709 Railway Exchange Bidg., CHICAGO. 





RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
—. oe a finest So in — 
Send for a our Cotalog. J issued, ning 
Biographies, Labels, Easy Terms 





LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams 8t., CHICAGO. 


Sherwood Music School, 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
é11 ee Taught. 


m. H. Sherwood, Arthur Beresford, Genevieve 


Masical Directors: big a Wilson, Walter Spry, Adolph Rosen- 
becker, Eleanor Sher wood. 


SHERWOOD & BEACH, Managers. 





RUDOLPH GANZ. 


ADDRESS 
202 Michigan Boulevard, 
CHICAGO. 





Jeannette I) 





URNO=COLLINS 


Management Dunstan Collins,17090 Railwav H-=xchange Bidg. Chicago 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY SOME “Folk Sone ” Miss Grace Decker, Boston, Mass ‘Mavourneen.” (Song.) William F, Hughes, Seattle, Was! 
“Thou Art So Like a Flower.” song Mr. T. Johnson, Bost Twas My Heart Song William F. Hughe Seattle, Wa 
OF OUR BEST AMERICAN Mass Thy Heart Should Like a Fountain Be (Song W a I 
COMPOSERS “Thou Art So Like a Flower.” (Song.) Mrs. Frank Lynes, Can Hughes, Seattle, Was 
F bridge, Mass “Valse Brillante.’ (Pia Miss Maybell Murphy, Seattle, Was 
Mrs. H. H. A, Beach. Dear Love When in Thine Arms.’ Song.) Mrs. Frank Lynes Cavatine in G for Violin.” Miss Annie Dickie, Trut N.S 
“The Years at the Spring.” (Song.) Miss Feilding Roselle, O Cambridge, Mass Gavotte for Violin.” Miss Jeanne Crowe, Seattle, Was 
ange, N. J ; Allah.” ' (Song Miss Eliz Potters n, Hastings, England John W. Metcalf. 
The Years at the Spring Song Miss Louise Bilis New Lullaby (Seng.) Miss Eliz. Patterson, Hastings, Englar : 
y ( “At Nightf S W. Gray Tisdale, Lea c 
ork ity 
. At 1 " (Ss V. y ale, | ( 
The Years at the Spring.” Song Mrs. Frank Lynes, Cam H. Clough- catgntee. Nightf ® \ I 
j lbesire Song Claude Cunninghar Le n, Eng At Nightfa Song W. G ( Creek, ( 
bridge, Mass ~ ~ . , en Y eo uM ; New York City 
“The Years at the Spring.” (Song Miss Leonora Sparks, I “Resignation Song.) Claude Cunningham, London, Engla i : Ca ® a - a K . 4 
t ame Song arga Go« trookly 
don, England Arthur Foote. ‘ ~ pale i. sens Mcckes Wasi a ; 
; » : . , bsent ss M Braine astha gla 
“The Years at the Spring (Song Miss Leonora Sparks, Brist ‘O Swallow, Swallow, Flying South.” (Song.) Mrs. I an Merry “Absent.” Miss Mabe! Braine, | I 
England ; hew Pierce, San Francisc Ca “Absent.” Miss Mabel Braine, Liver Ens 
“The Years at the Spring.” (Song Miss Le ra Sparks, Ber The Eden Rose.’ Song.) Miss Margaret Goet New York, N. ¥ A OM . K H i , 
bser ss Jess & a s ng 
mondsey, England “The Eden Rose.” (Song.) Miss Margaret Goet Brooklyn, N. ¥Y ‘Absent.’ Miss Yeesie Kins, Tottenhe Enstas 
“The Years at the Springs.” (Song.) Miss Eleanor Felix, I jon “Irish Folksong.” Mr. Lester Bartlett Jones, Chicag I “At .* Hilda ¢ r, I ’ I 
= beent . la arte t gia 
England. 4 “Irish Folksong.” Miss Feilding Roselle, Trenton, N. J Aheent.” Miss Myra Liardot. Brighton. Ens 
“The Years at the Spring.” (Song.) Mr. Frederic Warren, Brigh “Trish Folksong.” Miss Maurer, New York, N. Y 
ton, England : “Irish Folksong.” Miss Florence Lemkie, Detroit, M : 
“The Years at the Spring.” (Song.) Miss Florence Costello, «70:5, poms: ng.” Miss Alma Saxton, New York, N. Y Blauvelt's Miscellaneous Program. 
ag , Eapene ; setetio - s. _ Wearin’ Awa’.” (Song.) Mr. Clifford Wiley four of ILLIAN BLAUVELT’S first appearance this season ir 
“The Years at the Springs Song Miss Florence Costello, the South. ven =e 
London, England “I'm Wearin’ Awa’ (Sens Mr. Gle Ha ae a musce neo gram in New Yor) wil occur on 
“The Years at the Spring Song Miss Maud Hardy, Euling, “On the Way to Kew.” Song.) Me. Fre M De Sunday afternoor January 22, at Carnegie Hal with the 
England F Mich New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam con 
“TI ; t the S; ag ng Mr th Peyton ndon ‘ . 
The Years at the Spring Song Mr. Hugh Pey Lor Love Me if I Live (Song Miss Grace Decker, Bos Mass duct Madame Blauvelt will make her seventh consecu 
England “Love Me if I Live.” (Song.) Mrs. Frank Lynes. Cambridge a - of Pittst nsliaaas a 
“The Years at the Spring.” (Song.) Mr. Hugh Peyton, Campden Mass tive annual appearance with the rg Orchestra, in 
Hill, England , “The Night Has a Thousand Eyes.” (Song Mrs. Frank Lynee hat city, on January 27 and 28 
“The Years at the Spring.” (Song.) Mr. Hugh Peyton, Wells, Cambridge, Mass 
y England . : “Bedouin Love Song.” Miss Anito Rio, Bost Mas 
“The Years at the Spring (Song.) Mr. Herbert Bromilon, Med “Wanderer’s Song.” Mr. Willard Flint, Boston, Mas Oley Speaks aa 
. land : 
ford, England “Etude Arabesque, op. 42." (Piano.) Mr. W Sher l, Da I SPEAKS. the bas cc nues t win é 
“The Years at the Spring.” Song.) Mrs. Helen Forsyth, Croy ville, Tl . . H . 
. = — ighest yr sec tor fis artist sing latest 
. = England “Prelude.” (Piano.) Mrs. Stuart Close, Brook N.Y . B eo : : . 
“The Years at the Spring.” (Song.) Miss Eleanor Felix, Gromp “Romance.” (Piano.) Mre. Stuart Close. Brooklyn. N hs were in a recit Ac an H New Yor) 
England nd at the Waldorf-Astoria. when he aroused t! - 
1d at th ad \st< \ aroused gre 
“The Years at the Spring.” (Song.) Mrs. Maud F. Bollma Henry K. Hadley. jain H or ( 
‘ nti ism r ti D adware er 
Bloomington, Il “There Is a Woman Like a Dewdrop.” (Song.) Mr. Oley Speak . . : . ‘ : . , 
Invocatior (Violin and piano.) Louis H. Persinger, Leadvill Delaware, Ohio; Columbus, O} Granville, Ohi n, Noel J t and t n Rona He also tool 
Col “My Shadow.” (Song.) Miss Eleanor Gerard, Detroit, Mi part in “The Persian Garden 
“Invocation (Violin and ar I s H Persinger Grand Molly.” Mrs. Grace Battis-Brown, Raleigh, N. ( 
Junction, Col “There Was a Little Man Men's voices.) Ct ag Madriga 
“Invocation.” (Violin and iano.) Louis H Persinger, Cripple Club, Chicago, Il! 
Creek, Col Reny AC TUOmR, 
“One Summer Day.” (Song Mr. Edwin Wilson, New York City Margaret R. Lang. o SPEAKERS wee PISO'S then Fy 
z . \ ; - “ 8 . ao W. Gr . ' ul , Nell the valer sad prevent banrerwres 2 
terceuse jwlm and f ' ss bes 4 ( lostor . ay fs iscar . c 
Mass Arcadie Song Ww. ¢ Grand Tunctior ( : CONSUMPTION 
Scott Legend.” Piar M Frank | ( ridge. M Arcadic Song Ww. ¢ Cri eck ( 
“Jephtha’s Daughter.” (Song Mrs. M Fe Bollmar Irish I Song.” Wyck ydam, New York City 
Bloomington, Il Meditation.” Pia Mr. Frank Lynes, Cambridge, Ma 
AND 
George W. Chadwick. Frank aes MRS. 
“Gay Little Dandelion.” (Song.) Miss Car " Frabritas Sweetheart.’ Song Mr kk r Ds M 
Halifax, N.S Sweetheart Song Mr. W F. Hughes attle, Was 
Gay Little Dandelion.” (Song.) Miss Eliz. } —— \ Bedtime Song.” Miss McArdle, Seattle, Was CULTIVATION OF VOICE AND ARTISTIC SINGING, 
England \ Bed Song Mrs. Her Seattle, Wast 
Before the “ Song ] r y ng Lyce Theatr A Bedtime Song Mr. W a | Hughes ca Was 70- 80- 81 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
Rochester, N. Y. Baby Dear.” (Song.) William F. Hugh attle, Wa Fall Term Opens October 1.—————_— —__—___-—_-® 














Accompaaist. 


1425 Madison Ave. 
Phone 2076 R—T0h 





DR. CARL E. DUFFT. 
Studio se E. Twenty-third st.. New York C 
July and August, Chautauqua, N. Y 


SUNDAY CHAMBER C<‘ 


WILLIAM J. FALK, 


INTERPRETATION AND ARTISTIC FINISH 


Robert (lass and Camille Seygard 


NCERTS, 


ity 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Maes. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 
én Sorinedale Awe. Fast Orange. N ! 


FLORENCE AUSTIN, 





Has coached Mra Josephine Jac ” 

Gegoren, Mr. Eawend Jehasen, ir VIOLIN SOLOIST 

John Yoong, Mra Marie Rappoid, | Concerts Recitals anagement M L: Rogers 
1ss East 18th Street, New Y 


Telephone, 6223 Gramercy 





MARTHA 


MINER 





Under the direction of Mr. H. G. TUCKER 
Will be given at Chickering a 
Beginning January 1, and ntis ng until Apr 
MRS. F. KURTH SIE! SOPRANO 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

834 Conti L ; 34 Plaza Street 214 E. 15th STREET. 

New Y Brooklyn. . 

Phone, 304 Gramercy 


Tuesdays — Fridays 
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OPYPrztr a... DRAMA... 


Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dramatic School. 


THREE MONTHS OPBRATIC COURSE OPENS JANUARY 9. 
Address ADELINA STANHOPL-WHEATCROFT, Director, 31 West Jist Street, NEW YORK. 
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EXPRESSION 200008 


usmewe * HOWAR ~ 


including Over THIRTY Written Lessons tor Developing the Voice 


tten lesson fre« n apt 


s Ata . re ; 
ERHARD KROMER, 
Descriptive circular, with one wr 217 KH. 50th Mt 


co NTRALTO, 


2469 Broadway. 
PH NI 





MARGARET 


x EVES, 


MRS. VOU E ard he ART OF SINGING ay £334 
HENRY Eee Bee tees pe =, 17 MeDOMOUGH St. Brootiys 
E Ss Mee 

















on CROXTO 


Basso, 
140 W. 424 & 
MANAGEMENT 


a HENRY WOLF SOHN 








BRAT RICcwH 


FINE 


Soprano. 


552 LENOX AVE. 
" 





"PHONE, 433 HARLEM. 








HARRY J. FELLOWS) A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


Director of Music Delaware Avenue 
Baptist Church. 


Tenor Soloist. Voice Culture, Concert, 
vay 


Oratorio. Pupil of Randegger, 
Studio: 1009 Delaware Ave., Burra.o, N 


From the Reyal Coastervatery of Music, Milan. 
ITALIAN VOCAL SCHOOL. 
Traditional teaching of the classic Italian vocal 
masters Indorseé by the greatest artists of 
present time. See Pamphiet, which wil! be sent on 
'. | request. Stedies: 613 Lexiagtes Ave., NEW YORK. 





Janet 





SPENCER, 


CON TRHRALTO,7 
204 WEST O4th STREET 
Phone : 3688 River 
Management HENNEY WOLFSORS. 


E. B. KINNEY, Jr." 


Il W. 2ist St. 
Wocal Instruction. 


B. MERRILL HOPKINSON, M. D., MME CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 


Other Days: 
230 W. 107th St 











BARITONE VOICE CULTURE 
Oratorio, Recital, Concert Metropolitan School of Opera 
5 West Saratogs Baltimore, Md 161 West Ninety-third 








HORACE HORTON KINNE Y, 

VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

167 West Fifty-seventh Street (oppo 
site Carnegie Hall) 


GWILYM MILES 


ADDRES 
BARITOWD. Landshuter Strasse 33, BERLIN 
ALBERT GO. Baritone. 


Oratorio and Recitals. 
503 WEST 124th STREET 


FRANK L. SEALY, 
ORGANIST ORATORIO SOCIETY AND FIFTH 
AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Instruction, Organ Recitals, Conducting 
T? Weet mrt 


In Germany Season 1904-5, 


Studio 
Street 














GRAND CONSERVATORY The only Music School empowered by 


OF Music, 


68 West 83d Street, NEW YORK. 


Act of the Legislature to confer the 


regular University Degrees. 
DR. E. EBERHARD. 





Baritone, 


WILLIAM BEAR 


iL... 





421 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO, 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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ee 1 a Cnet bony Sn 


Organiste de l’Eglise anda. 0 
Brinn, Innsbruck, 


de Passy. Budapest, Bucharest, 
19 Rue Cortambert, PARIS, | Warsaw, Moscow. 


EDMOND HERTZ 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
88 Avenue des Ternes, PARIS. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris, 


ee ie at Stage 

~- ye — 4 1 

Fite ensemble: metic: miseen scone - 
and single 


pi. a oe ame w 
ALEXANDRE GUILWANT. 
Soloist Paris 
Trocadéro, etc. 





SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
ler Régisscur de I Seine de! Opére Comique. 


Practice. In Cast 
oa er ab me, Sate 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


(Late Chef @’Orchestre Royal Opera, Amsterdam), 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR and ACCOMPANIST. 


WAGNER REPERTOIRE for Artists a Specialty. 














‘Krell Auto Grand 


(COMPLETE CLASSICAL REPERTORY.) 


e——__—\— CATALOGUVE. 
NEW CASTLE, IND. 


AUTO-GRAND PIANO CO., 
ELISE an pips tn Soprano, 


ceo DOWNING, 32s 
EFFIE STEWART, 27 


3 Soprano. 
35 West 1ith St., NEW YORK. 


























Address 





oncert Oratorio and Song Recital. 
Foeai Instruction 





6 Rue de Ponthieu, Paris. Regular cour, ase Terme moderate 
ee nee ae 

1. MMA = WAGER SWAYNE 

Mie. M. MAR pw ye 


(Of the Grand Opera, Paris). 


SINGING—STYLE—ACTING. 


Public Aaditioas twice a moath. 
@ Rue Nou velle, PARIS. 


Sigismond Sto ojowski 


PUPIL OF PADEREWSKI, 
COMPOSER AND PIANIST. 


PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS. 
12 RUE LEO DELIBES, PARIS. 





Mme, Artot de Padilla 


THE VOICE—STYLE AND REPERTORY 
39 Rue de Prony, - PARIS 


The following pupils in the Paris 
Grand Opéra : 
Bréval, Marcy, Heglon, Ganne, Flahaut, 
Nimidoff and Litvinne. 


London, England. PHILADELPHIA. , 

M MORIANI. VOICE MASTERY FOR SINGERS 
ADAME Practical Remedies for Vocal Ills. 

Gentlemen, Yechnique, Sple, Repertctres et | send for Gueeies: “Taner ‘patiataiphte. 


kinds. — 
os teacher of Alice Yorte, Ps Prima Donna ot ‘THB STERNBERG SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 























BASSO-CANTANTE. 





Oratorio, Concerts, Sorg Recitals 
EDWARD BROMBER Vocal Instruction. 
J Residence-Studio, 138 West Gist St. 
BARITONE. ——<» 





HOMER MOORE, Address : 414 Central Park West, NEW YORK. 
ELEANORE MARX Concert, Oratorio, Recitals. 
wt 


“THE NEWTON,” 
Drematic Soprano. 


Broadway end 94th &t., 
om GY OU NG, 


NEW YORK. 
"Phone: 2345L, Morningside. eae. 2G'T OT ost 118th iat 
Recently of the Royel Opera Berlin 


MARY HOWE soprano oii 


om, Roctnate, | Scones la 
from Grand 
Direction: MES. BABCOOK, Carnegie Hall, New York. 

















the Gra a, Paris; Friché, who Constantin vow Sraansene, Principal 
created La Tosca (Pussini Os Opéra Comique, ve 
Paris; Madame Gherlsen, the famous Flemish | .Co™ ate pa Signy A, BL Speman. 


Ww inger, { ly of Covent Garden | Open 
Wepserien “Test, Leoden; Mile. Simoney, | " Puller Building, so S, s8th St., Philadelphia. 
Prima \ ay La Monnaie, Brussels; Mme. | 








Emma Birner, Classtons Concerts, Brussels, 

Paris, etc.; Florence and Bertha Salter, Charles 
Tree, J. A Lyons ond. Hugh wanes 

F terme and lars write to the Secretary | 

of Madame MORTANT'S TANI'S SCHOOL, 3 York Place, | 

= tnd. lingam Se Beane e's M. Tints | 
tin, an ise-en Ver 

> hes od Maduae Maxton Soe’ the 





SuNT FMwz. 
A BOOKLET ENTITLED 


“Violins, Good and Poor” 


All Vieliniste should read it. 


w has sssist 
eighteen years 


MR. FREDERIC WARREN, 


‘ 











TENOR. 
2 York Street, Portman Square, | _—_—_—_ 
ooo a CHAS. F. ALBERT 
ITALY. || 205 sxtssseet 205 








ML VITTORIO CARPI, | 


Vocat TEACHER, 


en ee 
Viale Margherita 46, Florence, Italy. 


ENRICO BERTRAN OSCAR GAREISSEN 


Of La Beale, Milan, and Princtpal Ruropean Opera VOICE CULTURE, RECITALS, CONCERTS, 
Professor of Singing tn All its nn | 22 East Forty-Fifth Street, MEW YORK CITY. 


“BEL CANTO” A SPECIALTY. 
Principal Modern Languages Spoken. MRS. H. O. BROWN, 
PIANO TEACHER. 


VIA RATERRATELAS, No, 19, MILAN. Children and Beginners @ Specialty. 
Address: 479 West Cia © street, New York. 


FRANK J. BENEDICT, 


VOCAL STUDIO. 
re - Possibilities of the Average 
Few Things Worth Knowing 
About Voice Culture.” 
West Twenty-first Street, New York. 


BE RTA GROSSE-THOMASON 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO, 

9 Desrew street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

"Phone : 809 Columbus. Town wy studio yy’ ie az 


wie HOFFMANN, som, AMY ROBIE 


VIOLINIST. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. Solo and Ensemble. Instruction. 
498 3d Street, Restpence-Srupio: 
BROOKLYN, N, Y. 


184 West Eighty-second St., 
HERMANN SPIELTER. 




















KATHARINE CORONER | 


HEATH : 


Soprano, | 


121 W. 7ist Street. | _ Telephone 


Down 
Studio at Morristown, 








New York. 











(ANNA BULKELEY HILLS 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION. VOCAL CULTURE. 
Residence-Studio: 1190 Park Avenue, New York. | Hotel Newton, Broadway and 94th Street. 


EUGENIA GETNER . “yoo se"" 


MANAGEMENT 
SCONTRALTO. 


Mrs. BABCOCK, 
HAARRIEBT FOSTER, 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
MEBZZVU SOPRANO CONTRALTOU: 
Concert, Oratorio, Recitals. 
204 WEST 78th STREBT. *Phonc : 1601 River. Masagemeat, HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


: JAGK SON, tener. 


321 St. Nicholas Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. “PHONE 682 MORNINGSIDE 


we Ss TRON G, 


—- TaN Oo RR , ——?o 
7 West Ninety-sevond Street, New York. 











"Phone: 1424 River. 








oom MARUM ooo 
AND 
‘ano and INSTRUCTION. 


1242 MADISON AVENUE, FEW YORK. "Phone : 2381 79th Street. 


MISS CLAY'S WEST END CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


560 WEST END AVENUB, cor. 87th Street. 
ART, LITERATURE, LANGUAGES, KINDERGARTEN, 


ou BARROW 222 
Casnguesct Sonar ULPeNEE. 
REED MILLER, tonsa sti tates 


9 Concert and Oratorio, 
Manager, W. R. ANDERSON, 7 Weat 424 Street. 


’Phone : 3850 J 38th Street. 
c Ri Al a BO Concert and Touring Agency, 


¥ 23 Margaret Street, London, W. 


Sole Agent for the World's Greatest Prodigy 


FLORIZEL VON REUTER 


(12 years of age), Violinist, Conductor and Composer. The following artists appear at L. Rainbow's 
Monday Subscription Concerts: Madame Albani, Kruse Quartette, Madame Roger-Miclos, Johannes 
Wolff, Hugo Becker, Gertrude Peppercorn, Blanche Marchesi, Janotha, Theo. Lierhammer, Arthur New- 
stead, César Thomson, Hugo Heinz, Howard-Jones, Leopold Godwsoky, Harold Bauer, Pablo Casals. 





FREE TRIAL LESSONS 




















RK. 


ie! 


ise 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















ARTISTIC 


BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 











ENDEAVOR. 











PRIX. 











DD. HoH. BALDWIN & CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
267-269 Wabash Avenue, 











° CHICAGO, ILL. 












Stritch & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF Tae HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, NEW YORK. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


The World's Greatest Musica! Bureau 





VICTOR S. 


V 
Germany: Bertie aad Flottwelistrasse 1. 1OLINS, 
Cable address: Masikwolfl, Beriia. BOWS, 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar - 

monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- CASES, 

tion Concerts Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, 

Berlin. ITALIAN 
Representative of more than 400 artists, includ 

ing Joachim, D'Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, STRINGS, 

Sembrich, Risler. Van Rooy, Hekking, Sarasate, } 

Carrefio and many other celebrities. Also man REPAIRING. 

ager of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and 23 Union Square, 


of Arthur Nikisch. 








NEW YORK 





“Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 23 West 42d St., New York. 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree Doctor of Music 





Direcrors: Cart Hein, Aucust Fraemcke 


Instruction given inal branches of music from |Special Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 


first beginning to highest perfection. Professionals 


Thirty-eight of the most knewn and experienced | Pree advantages to students : Harmony lectures, 
professors concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading 


TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER. SEND FOR CATALOGUR, 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND THEATRE 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Fifty-first Year, 1904-1905. 1,387 Pupils; 75 Recitals. 


I 





M2 Instructors. 





PA2OSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED i:es0. 


22e Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 


Reyal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


Development in all branches of music OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC 8CHOOL 

Complete Trainin at the Stage OROHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising al! solo and all orchestral 

instruments) seu NARY Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. BLEMENTARY 

AND vioLiN SCHOOL. 

HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Leewengard, Hans Pitener, Prof. Philipp 

E. Taubert. PIANO—Emma Kook, Felix Dreyschook, Severin Eisenberger, Brune 

Gottfried Galston, B. Hintse-Reinhold, Prof. Martin Krause, M. Landow, Dr. P 
A. Papendick, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Schinberger, Prof. E. E. Tau- 

Frau Prof. Selma WNicklass-Kempner Mme Bianche 
Corelli, Lydia Hollm, Anna Wiliner, Nicolaus Rothmuehl, Royal Chamber Singer; Waldysiaw 
Seidemann Alexander Heinemann. OPERATKI AND DRAMATIC CLASS—N.  Rothmuehl. 
VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Issay Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W Rampel- 
mann. ‘CELIA)—Eugen dow. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenits. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, 
Royal Music Director, &c¢ 

berges: From 125 marks ($80) up to 480 marke ($112) Annually. 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Coneervatory Pupils received 
bours from 11 «a. @. tol p. @ 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 


BERLIN W., STECGLITZERSTRASSE io. 





OONSERVATORY 


PIANO 
Principal Teachers 
Ruefer, Prof. 
Gortatowski 
Lutzenko, Prof 


bert, Guenther-Freudenberg SINGING 


Operatic School: 760 marks ($180) 
et aay time Consultations 












Director: Dr. Huco Gotpscumipr. Principal Teachers: Pror. Xaver SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; Pror. Pa. Scuarwenxa, C. Ansorce, Pror. James Kwast, Pror 
W. Lerpnoiz, Mayer-Maue (Piano); Gotoscumipt, Lina Becx, Drericn and Frau 
Pror. Biancx-Perers (Singing); Zajic, Gruenserc, Von Brennerserc (Violin) ; 


Van Lier (Cello); Knurrer (Opera) Pupils received at any time 








STABLISHED 1867 
Directress 






AT! CONSERVATORY of MI Sit 





‘tomapel Evropean Conservatories. 1 
ft Leading Musicians Artests of toeay 
mum ou Sr <a Languages 


| fest 
mgs Gevoted te ‘mesic m America 
al any fiome 











mos! completely equipped burld 
Day and reser! students may enter 
FR 
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166 CLARA BEAT! 
cimcimnaTi Omi 





Highiand Avenve Oat Stree! and Burne! Avenue 


F Liha 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


the concert. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


The Editor-in-Chief of Tux Musicat Covurtse 


HUGO GORLITZ 


"19 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
IMFYFRESARIO. 
Sele Manager for JAN KUBELIK, WILHELM BACKHAUS, JONN HARRISON 
(the new Tenor) and RICHARD STRAUSS. 


the student, the conservatory, 


Factory at 


REFERENCE 





CABLES: NUGONOTAS, LONDON. CONSULTATION PBB: TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


‘Mapame AMY SHERWIN, ‘‘txc:” 


| one Deana of the Carl Resa Co 
Oarden, Drary Lane aad Company. Covea 
Promieenat Societies la Burepe 
Pepilof Madame Marches, Parts; Hadame (se pplani, 
New Tork: Herre Mtockhaases, Fraakfert: 
Signer Ernani, Sew York, 


in Bond Street, where eke 








A Comprehensive Catalogue || 


Of lastrumeata! Sheet Music, Folios 
aad lastruction Works 


Containing Solosand Teaching Methodstor | 
lorte, Violin, O: and all Orchestral | | bas opened a Studio 








Instruments. Carefully edited and an inva! ares P {« 
pre s Pupils for the Concert Platform and Oper- 
uable aid to Teachers. Sent free on request. atic tage Madame Sherwin bas placed with 
Alse our Complete Catalogue of Imported notable success several pupils im Concert and 
Opera The Morning Leader says: “John Harrisse 
408. W. STERN & CO., (the most successful tenor of the year) bes as bis 
| teacher that past mistress of the art, me 
34 Best 2ist Street, MEW YORK CITY. | Sherwin All letters to be addressed care 


'MUGO GORLITZ, 110 New Bend St., W 


Concert Direction E. L. ROBINSON 


7 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, LONDON, W 








SOLE AGENTS FOR 
FRITZ KREISLER MARK HAMBOURG 
JEAN GERARDY LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


Mrs, HENRY J, WOOD 
MAUD MacCARTHY ERNESTO CONSOLO EGON PETRI 


OABLES: MUSIKCHOR, LONDON. 


MARIE HALL 








DO YOU ENGAGE PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE ? 


two cel 


JOHN W. CATCHPOLE, 26 East 23d Street, 


fe» — 


New York City. 


—"PHONE '73 GRAMERCY 4e 

















Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 














Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY EVERETT 


Grand and Upright 


Poe 8 oe: 


Sremway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. Alfred Reisenauer, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Richard Burmeister, 


ime. Lillian Nordica, Carrie Hirschman, Birdice Blye, 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, Paolo Gallico, Georg Kriiger, Oliver Willard Pierce 


Nos. 107, 109 and I11 East Fourteenth Street. and other eminent virtuosi use and unqualifiedly indorse them. 





























CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. E VE R E ’ : a PIANO C O. 


BOSTON. 


FINISHING FACTORY ; FOURTH AVE., 52d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY. THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 
NEw YORK. CINCINNATI. CHICAGO 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


“[CIMBALL 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


SoHMER. =€©vOose 


Meads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS, 
St, Paull, Neve Rosen Strasse No, 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 

















IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
A. Preferred by any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for Explanatory Literature. 


SOHMER & CO. Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS;: Bost lass 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. HOD Gayetes Strest, on / 


BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


the Most the leading 


Popular and Artists. 














